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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


The Editor will be glad to receive for consideration photographs, in- 
sianianeous or otherwise, besides literary contributions, in the shape of articles 
and descriptions, as well as short stories, sporting or otherwise, not exceeding” 
2,000 words. Contributors are specially requested (o place their names and 
addresses ON their MSS. and on the backs of photographs. The Editor will not 
be responsible for the return of artistic or literary contributions which he may 
not be able io use, and the receipt of a proof must not be taken as evidence that 
an article is accepied, Publication in COUNTRY LIFE alone will be recognised 
as acceplance. Where stamps are enclosed, the Editor will do his best to return 
those contributions which he does not require. 

With regard to photographs, the price required for reproduction, together 
with all descriptive particulars, must be plainly stated. If it is desired that the 
photographs should be returned, a sufficiently stamped and directed envelope must 
be enclosed jor the purpose. 

Lt must be distinctly understood that no one will be treated with who is not 
the owner of the copyright of the photograph submitted, or who has not the per- 
mission in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit the photograph to the 
Editor of COUNTRY LIFE for reproduction. 

Vols. 1., Ld., and 1ll,.0of COUNTRY LIFE are now ready, and can be 
obtained on application to the Publisher. Price, 21s. per volume, bound in 
green cloth, gilt edges; or in green haif-morocco, 25s. per volume... All cheques 
should be made payable to the Proprietors, COUNTRY LIFE, 
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willingly in these columns to correspondents who 

desired to give expression to their views concerning 
the true explanation of a remarkable piece of equine intelli- 
gence. The problem was set by a horse in India which would 
run a good race with his own syce on his back, but would not 
run at all when ridden by another man. Nor could the horse 
be deceived by artifice. Blindfolded, and with another syce of 
identical weight in the saddle, he recognised the absence of 
something which he desired, and would not budge. To solve the 
puzzle with certainty is perhaps impossible.. It may be that 
the horse knew the feeling of his friend’s hands upon the reins, 
or his syce’s seat and grip, well enough to distinguish any other 
man from him by the touch. It may be, and it is in our judg- 
ment far more likely, that the animal relied upon his sense of 
smell alone, for nothing is more certain than the fact that not 
only has every race of men its own peculiar scent, but also every 
individual man or woman has his or her distinct-odour.. Not 
merely do the Chinese, for example, complain bitterly of the evil 
scent of Englishmen, but the most common-place of terriers will 
trace its master or mistress by the foot-scent alone through and 
across a considerable complication of trails. The bloodhound, 


()° several occasions of late space has been accorded 





again, will follow, as was plainly proved in Yorkshire recently, 
the trail of a stranger; and it is said that beagles have been 
taught to achieve the same feat, and that any dog is capable of 
learning it. As to this last clause, we have to confess that 
we know not the evidence upon which the first statement in 
it is based and that the second assertion which it contains is 
manifestly conjectural. 

Meanwhile this pretty little problem has served to direct 
our attention to certain lore concerning odour and savour and 
the senses of smell and taste, of which part had escaped reflec- 
tion, although it was matter of familiar knowledge, while part 
was full of new and interesting suggestions. It may be taken 
as proved that many animals—we hesitate to say all animals— 
have the sense of smell far more acutely developed in some 
directions than any human beings. The qualification “ in some 
directions ”’ is necessary, because a dog or a weasel cannot speak. 
It is known, of course, that dog or weasel, and scores of creatures 
besides, can follow their quarry with relentless fixity through 
many intricacies, following a scent which is imperceptible to our 
senses. Whether other odours which we perceive with delight 
or disgust affect them in like fashion, it is impossible for us to 
say, in spite of the traditional complaint of the huntsman that 
“the stink of those —— violets” had led his hounds astray. 
Never, after many trials, have we seen a dog who would take 
any notice of a rose, full of fragrance to the human nostrils; and 
although the odour of manure may sometimes distract a dog 
from the scent he is following, the act of smelling it seems to 
please rather than revolt his senses. In this direction, therefore, 
we can go no further than to say that on some lines the dog 
scents more acutely than the man. Training apart, also, the 
dog distinguishes the scent of different animals, liking one and 
disapproving another. Thus it is often, perhaps almost always, 
noticeable that a retriever who apparently delights in the scent 
of ordinary game has to be drilled into picking up a woodcock, 
and that, when he has been brought to consent to do so, he will 
carry the bird by the very tip of its wing, avoiding all unnecessary 
contact with the body. 

We proceed another step. The sense of smell in the human 
being differs at various ages, and in proportion to the degree of 
civilisation to which races have attained. It has often seemed 
to us that game-keepers and country labourers have the sense of 
smell developed to a greater extent than their masters, and it 
may be conjectured—this might perhaps be written more strongly 
—that the marvellous feats of native Australian trackers are in 
part due not so much to development of the sense of smell as to 
persistent use of that sense which has caused it not to be lost. 
That the sense is there, born with us, is amply shown by the 
behaviour of new-born and helpless babies who recognise their 
mothers, as a sheep does its lambs, by nuzzling up to them, and 
most certainly find their food by the nose long before they 
have learned to make intelligent use of their eyes. 

Imperfect and deadened, however, as is the sense of smell in 
the human adult, and almost indistinguishable as it is sometimes 
from the sense of taste, it can effect a good deal, and in skilful 
and scientific hands it is capable of opening the way to valuable 
knowledge. Thus we cannot profess, like the Chinaman, to 
distinguish races by their odour, nor, like the dog, to run hare 
or fox by foot-scent ; but we certainly can distinguish the general 
odour of one animal from that of another. The smells of horse, 
of cow, of dog, of cat, of rabbits, of foxes, of weasels, for 
example, may not quite assault our nostrils, but we know them 
apart. In like manner we can distinguish by the savour alone 
between rabbit, pheasant, partridge, mutton, beef. To these 
facts which are closely allied, for there are cases in which one 
cannot tell whether the sense of smell or the sense of taste is 
affected—as when a lemon is cut, or one walks with closed 
nostrils through a very bad smell—the perusal of Dr. Gustav 
Jaeger’s “* Problems of Nature” has given a new interest. 
There is nothing, be it observed, concerning garments of mud- 
coloured wool, or anything of that kind about the book. [Rather 
does it contain the results of the observations of a hard man of 
science expressed in a style which, unlike that of Charles Darwin, 
appears to have been adopted with any intention rather than to 
allure. But when the reader comes to the treatment of odour 
and savour, which depend of course upon the senses of smell 
and taste combined for their very existence, his attention 1s 
grasped and riveted. This odour, this savour, are at least 
among the most essential and irremovable qualities of this or 
that class of animal. You may by selection so alter a race of 
cows or sheep as to eliminate many features which seemed most 
characteristic of the genus. You may produce a race of horses 
fine and speedy, ponderous and strong, wiry and diminu- 
tive like the Shetland pony. But as in all the last three cases 
the familiar smell of horse will remain unaltered, and will stick 
to every hair and extremity of the whole animal, so it will 
endure unchanged in the sheep and the cow. And the flesh of 
the cow will be beety in taste, and the savour of the flesh of the 
sheep will be distinctly that of mutton, to the end of time, 
although you should feed the generations of the bovine and the 
generations ovine on the same food and in the same proportions 
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for many years. In like manner, although by feeding your pig 
on milk you shall make his flesh white and delicate, and by 
feeding him on offal you shall make it coarse, it will still in 
either case be unmistakably pork. So, we doubt not, the flesh 
of the Australian parrots, which, once vegetarian, became car- 
nivorous, has still the same old parrot taste. Moreover, the 
differentiation of savour begins at a very early stage; it is initial, 
permanent, unvarying. Nobody could confuse the eggs of hen, 
plover, or duck with one another. They are absolutely distinct ; 
and as the scent of the grown birds is clearly distinct to the dog, 
so it would be to us if we had fostered our sense of smell, as 
fondly as our sense of taste. Beyond doubt this is an important 
physiological fact, from the study of which great discoveries 
may be expected. All that we know for certain at present is that 
odour and savour, practically irremovable and invariable, come 
from within and not from without, that they are present at 
the earliest period of existence, even in embryo, which science 
can investigate, and that there is at least colour for believing 
that they are an important constituent in the germ-plasma itself. 
So, in the case of animal creation, it may be that the “idea,” in 
Plato’s sense, the quality which is essential, is a matter of savour 
and odour. 











AST week Country Lire reached its hundredth issue. 
| The Proprietors and the Editor take the opportunity of 
the publication of the first number of the second century 
to thank the large army of their cultivated supporters for the 
encouragement which they have received. Neither trouble nor 
expense have been spared in obtaining letterpress and pictures of 
the first order of merit, and the most exact care and skill have 
been exercised in the process of reproduction. This kind 
appreciation of the subscribers of Country Lire, who, from the 
highest to the humblest, are ever ready with words of sympathy 
and suggestion, has rendered it possible to establish in a 
permanent position an illustrated journal, principally concerned 
with the pure life of the country, for which we venture to claim 
high quality. 

The controversy concerning the docking of horses’ tails is one 
concerning which it has been our desire, and is still our purpose, 
to hold the balance evenly. Where authorities so eminent and 
men so humane as Sir Nigel Kingscote and Sir Walter Gilbey 
are absolutely opposed to one another, it would certainly be rash 
to take sides. Before us lies a pamphlet by Sir Walter Gilbey, 
who is certainly worthy to be heard. He asserts, on the 
authority of Mr. Frederick Mavor, M.R.C.V.S., that the docking 
of foals causes but infinitesimal pain. By way of answer to the 
suggestion that docking impairs a horse’s power of turning, he 
quotes the practice of the Masters of the Belvoir, Cottesmore, 
Woodland Pytchley, Quorn, and of Mr. Fernie and Mr. George 
Fitzwilliam, who practically keep no undocked horses. He 
deals with the question of disfigurement, which is, of course, one 
of taste only. He claims also special advantages for docking, 
and declares, like others before him, that the fatal accident to 
Lady Lathom was caused by the reins catching under the tail 
of an undocked horse. Docking, he says, is far more common 
abroad and in the States than is commonly supposed. Sir 
Walter is certainly entitled to be heard in a matter of this kind. 
Indeed, there are but few unnecessary words in his pamphlet. 
“IT wish to make it clearly understood that in publishing these 
pages I am animated solely by the desire to safeguard and 
uphold the interests of breeders.” Sir Walter Gilbey has 
always been the horse-breeders’ staunchest friend. 


We have received a number of letters tending to show that 
our recent article entitled ‘‘ The Sabine Farm” has excited in 
many persons a wholly pardonable desire to break the Tenth 
Commandment. In answer to one correspondent, who wants 
to buy the lucky tenant out of his little earthly paradise, 
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we have to state that the writer of the article positivh!y 
declines to disclose the precise situation of the house, and 
adds that he is young and robust and that he has every 
intention of keeping seisin for the twenty years and six 
months of his lease which remain. Other correspondents ask 
where similar houses are to be obtained and how, and complain 
that the house-agents do not keep them on their books. The 
complaint is echoed by the writer of the article. The fact 
is there are plenty of such houses, but that the house-agents do 
not appreciate their picturesque and quiet value. The only way 
is to go and look for yourself. It took six months to find the 
Sabine Farm. But we hope soon, through Country Lire, to 
render this kind of trouble unnecessary. 


We have to thank the Secretary for Scotland for a timely 
copy of proclamations under the Wild Birds’ Protection Acts 
which are both welcome and entertaining. Extending as they 
do to the Northern and Southern districts, they apply the pro- 
tection of the Acts to a very large number of birds in a very wide 
and judicious spirit. We are, however, at some loss to under- 
stand why the Latin names of birds are given in some lists and 
the pet names only in others. For example, if we were in the 
county of Bute in close time we should know it to be penal to 
shoot a bonxie, coulterneb, marrot, murre, oxbird, ploverspage, 
purre, tarrock, or tystley ; but, to be candid, the names convey 
nothing to us. Also, by the way, we believe the goatsucker and 
fern-owl to be the same bird. On Scottish plovers’ eggs Sir 
Herbert Maxwell and those of the like taste may batten until 
April 15th save in Caithness, where the close time begins on the 
Ist. But Sir Herbert is a Wigtownshire man, so he may eat 
delicately. We write lightly, but none the less in the full con- 
viction that the wise administration of the Acts is effecting a 
beneficent purpose. 


In the current number of the National Review Mr. Stephen 
Coleridge runsa tilt against Lord Lister in respect of the defence 
of the vivisectionists by the latter. The general question is one 
which we have every intention of avoiding, for it is thorny. 
Besides, we know very little about the matter, although, to be 
sure, that were the best of modern reasons for discussing it 
at length, and for taking a strong view. But Mr. Coleridge’s 
article is mentioned for the sake of one expression of his: ‘I 
may be pardoned for quoting the fine saying of Cardinal 
Newman in this regard, ‘That it is almost the definition of a 
gentleman to say he is one who never inflicts pain.’’”” Now it 
must be protested that if the gentlest of men ever said this fine 
thing unreservedly he ran perilously near to talking or writing 
nonsense. ‘The first gentlemen of the kingdom, the Prince of 
Wales included, shoot game and inflict pain. All our great 
surgeons, even our humble dentists, must inflict pain, and most 
of them are certainly gentlemen. The touchstone is whether the 
pain is unnecessary or excessive, and it is in the definition of 
these adjectives that differences, become acute. 


For some time past it has been the policy of Country Lire 
to grant the Board of Agriculture credit for common-sense and 
common honesty, and to give no space to angry complaints ° 
against the muzzling order. This policy has been pursued not 
in any belief that the order was wise, since, apart from all other 
questions, it has always been obvious that it must be condemned 
in any event by reason of its partial character. But we did think 
that when the time came for the Board to perceive that which 
everybody else recognised long ago, that is to say, that rabies has 
practically vanished, the order would be withdrawn. Now, 
however, the situation has undergone a complete change. The 
County Council, moved by public opinion, has approached the 
Board with what amounts to a request for the withdrawal of the 
order. Thereupon a ‘“ High Official” of the Board, and high 
officials do not give themselves away without authority, indicates 
the policy of the Board thus: ‘The Board’s position is this— 
the dogs have been wearing the muzzle for six months ”—this, 
by the way, is a dire under-statement—* they have become used 
to them, the Board have had very few complaints, and if the 
muzzling order were withdrawn now, and it became necessary to 
reapply it, the dogs would have all the pain and trouble of 
recommencement after having in turn become used to going 
without them.” This is flagrant duplicity with a vengeance. 
Because dog-owners have possessed their souls in such patience 
as they might, a measure which was tolerated because it was 
temporary appears likely to become a permanent institution of 
grandmotherly tyranny. But the Board will get plenty of 
complaints now. 

«© A British Officer” writes to a contemporary to raise a 
most reasonable remonstrance against the proposal to raise a 
subscription among the London Board School children in aid of 
the Gordon Memorial College at Khartoum: It is a monstrous 
suggestion, and ought to be crushed at once for three reasons : 
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Firstly, the children have no money to spare: secondly, they know 
no mere of Gordon and Khartoum than the man who cried out 
after the Sirdar in the City, ‘“‘ Mind you never give up the 
gazelle”; but the third reason is the strongest, and it applies to 
subscriptions, nominally voluntary but really compulsory, 
raised for this and other objects in schools of higher class. 
Nobody who knows the real life of a public school believes that 
these gifts are given cheerfully by all. They are a concession to 
public opinion, and many of them are reluctant. Seeing that 
there is no kind of difficulty in raising the sum for which Lord 
Kitchener has asked, it will be a sad pity if resort is made to 
this very petty expedient, and it is a mistake when it is done in 
other cases too. 


The vagaries of this wonderful season continue, and now 
we are enjoying weather which would do credit to many an 
English May. One result of this is the forward state of most of 
the autumn-sown wheat, which now showsa strong and luxurious 
growth. There is a common prejudice against ‘‘ unseasonable ”’ 
weather, but it is difficult to say from whence it arises. Fine 
weather does not often do much harm, and mild winters are 
generally followed by abundant harvests. And the only people 
who are anxious about their wheat this year are the bad farmers, 
who have an uneasy consciousness that there is not enough 
under their crops to see them through. But on well-tilled and 
well-manured land, in good heart, the letter the plant the better 
the harvest, other things being equal. 


Every amateur of the art of rowing has cause to commiserate 
with himself for having missed at least one great treat, for it was 
physically impossible for any one man to see both the Oxford 
and the Cambridge trial eights. For that matter, indeed, com- 
paratively few even of the enthusiasts journeyed down from 
London to see either, for Ely and Moulsford are not exhilarating 
places at this time of year. Yet not only for closeness of racing, 
but for display of present excellence and the promise of even 
better performance in the future, both sets of trials were a won- 
derful sight. To attempt any kind of comparison between the 
as yet unchosen crews which will meet at Putney in the early 
spring would be childish. All that can be said is that Oxtord, 
with but few men lost from the exceptionally powerful crew of 
last year, have enough first-rate material to enable them to put 
a second eight on the river almost as strong as their first. Par- 
ticularly strong are they in Etonian wetbobs, whose exquisite 
watermanship has told for more and more ever since sliding seats 
came into use. At Cambridge, also, the material is good and 
plentiful, and the Cam seems to have come again into some 
measure of Etoman favour. It is most earnestly to be hoped 
that social and inter-collegiate disputes may in no way affect 
the choice of the next Light Blue crew. Mr. W. A. L. Fletcher, 
the coach whom Oxford nourished, and Mr. Trevor Jones both 
witnessed the Cambridge trials. 


Some exceptionally interesting relics, which were the pro- 
perty of the late Mr. Frederick Potts, a member of a well-kvown 
Chester, family, have recently been sold at Christie's. Mr. 
Potts, it would seem, had a great fancy for historical snuff- 
boxes. Of these one bore a miniature of Mary Stuart, and, 
after being the property of George IV., passed from Sir Charles 
Forbes to his son, James Stewart Forbes. Another bore the 
enamelled portrait of Maria Theresa, consort of Louis XIV. 
And there were four or five golden snuff-boxes besides, all of 
Irench make. 


It has always been said that the personal appearance of the 
plaintiff has great influence upon the jury in a breach of promise 
case. It has been reserved for the Americans, in a recent and 
famous case at New York, to take means to erect a shield against 
the perils of Beauty’s eye. ‘The great feature of the case is 
the ravishing beauty of Mrs. Moore, who is a co-defendant. 
Fearing that she would hypnotise the jury with her marvellously 
beautiful eyes, the judge compelled her to sit in a corner where 
she could not look at the jurors. The secret of her beauty is a 
tiny speck at the centre of her pupil giving her a strange power 
over men. The court-room was besieged by curious crowds 
eager to beho!d her.” 


The disturbance to shore birds and wildfowl caused by the 
great gales of the end of November was illustrated by the 
sud. en appearance of some in the London shops, and others in 
the London parks. Wild geese began to arrive in the shops 
just twenty-four hours after the gale reached the Channel. The 
bad weather had begun on the Lincolnshire Coast a day sooner 
than in the Channel, and the result was that geese were killed 
easily along the Humber shore. Pink-footed geese, grey-lag 
geese, and white-fronted geese were hanging in a row in one 
shop, all sent up from Lincolnshire. On the Serpentine many 
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genuinely wild duck appeared, and herring-gulls joined the 
smaller kinds on the Thames. As usual, the genuine ocean 
birds, such as petreis and the rock-fowl, suffered. Petrels were 
seen inland and little auks picked up dead or dying far from the 
coast. 


In an article on * The Search for the Rhime,’”’ when Mr. 
Pease and Sir Edmund Loder obtained the first specimen of 
Loder’s gazelle, sonie account will be found of the activity of a 
desert negro, who van all day long, leaping and excited, before 
their horses in the desert. The following remarks from an 
American paper illustrate the powers of running possessed by 
the Indians of the North-West :—‘* General Crook declared that 
on one occasion he saw an Apache lope 1,500ft. up the side of a 
mountain without showing the first signs of fatigue, there being 
no perceptible sign of increase of respiration. Captain H. L, 
Scott, of the 7th Cavalry, has related some astonishing feats per- 
formed by the Chiracahua Apaches, forming Troop L of his 
regiment. He tells how nine of these Indians, after a hard 
day’s work, by way of recreation pursued a coyote for two 
hours, captured the nimble brute, and brought it into camp ; how 
on another occasion the scouts gave chase to a deer, ran it down 
some nine miles from camp, and fetched it in alive. Old-timers 
in the Rocky Mountains declare that in the days before the 
Atlantic and: Pacific Railroad was built, the Puma Indians of 
Arizona would recover settlers’ stray horses along the overland 
trail by walking them down in the course of two or three days. 
After this one may begin to believe that Jim Beckwourth, 
whose remarkable adventures early in this century are preserved 
in book form, spoke no more than the truth when he said he had 
known instances of Indian runners accomplishing upwards of 
110 miles in one day.” 


’ 


The season has been such an abnormal one in so many ways, 
that one is quite afraid of writing of it in any general terms, but 
it is certain that locally, and especiaily in the West of England, 
it has been a great year for cock pheasants. The proportion of 
cocks to hens has been unusually large, and this circumstance 
has perhaps given the greater justification to those who have 
adopted the abnormal course of shooting cocks only the first 
time through the coverts. It was, no doubt, the late clinging of 
the leaf to the tree that suggested this inversion of the ordinary 
course of things in the first instance. It seemed impossible to 
shoot coverts satisfactorily at a reasonably early date, and there- 
fore it seemed best to make a small thing of the first shoot, 
which was necessarily undertaken in order to catch the bold 
male stragglers, and to make the second shoot the really serious 
business of the year. It is a plan that has some obvious draw- 
backs, but gives the best opportunities for reducing a surplus 
of the male population. 


The goodly following of grayling-fishers complain of some 
curious behaviour on the part of this year’s grayling in declining 
that bait which in normal years they find most tempting-—the ‘red 
tag.” The singular character of the year has also had the effect 
of making the grayling shift their quarters. In early September 
some of the streams ran down exceedingly low and clear, and the 
grayling, according to their well-known habit, went constantly 
dropping back into bigger water. After a manoeuvre of this 
kind, executed in a year of unusual drought, it always takes the 
grayling several seasons to work up again to their former point. 
There are those, who hold the view that they are an unredeemed 
nuisance to the trout-fisher, who will rejoice in this; but it is 
rather our own view that the grayling comes very pat to fill in 
the slack season of the trout-fisher. Be that as it may, we do 
not find the trout-fishing to improve when the grayling leave the 
water-—-rather the contrary. On the Leintwardine Club’s water, 
on the Teme, Lord Coventry had a good catch, before the floods 
came on, of fifteen grayling, weighing 15lb., but we fancy that 
the ‘‘ grasshopper ” was responsible for most of them. 


The hedgehog is a creature that is contriving to acquire a 
very evil reputation for itself in these days. For a long time tt 
took to itself all the airs of injured innocence for that it was 
accused of stealing milk from cows. As the subject of this 
superstition it was regarded with some of that pity that we 
bestow on people accused of witchcraft. But having freed itself, 
to the eye of intelligence, from any si'ly imputation of that kind, 
its true crimes have been brought home to it. Only the other 
day Sir. Ralph Payne-Gallwey was writing to the Field of a 
hedgehog, a most hardened villain, who was found eating a 
partridge, just shot, at Benacre, in Suffolk, and actually would 
not leave its prey till it was dragged away from it. Even since 
that we have ourselves seen a hedgehog’s corpse lying outside 
the policies of a little farm in Sussex, and on asking about the 
matter were told that this offender had actually killed and 
par ially eaten six chickens, two of. them well grown into fowls, 
before being caught jn a gin and executed. 
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Rats are likely to have a temporary respite from trapping on 
the manors of frugal owners. ‘There is to be a “‘ combine” of 
the makers of rat-traps and vermin-traps, to arrest the cutting of 
prices and raise the value of their product. In their opinion a 
point has been reached at which, to use the Yorkshire collier’s 
phrase as to wages, prices are ‘‘ toosome low,” and they refuse 
to continue to catch the world’s rats at a less. Seventeen firms 
are engaged in the rat-trap business. These are to be com- 
bined, with a joint capital of £60,000, and £10,000 added for 
working expenses. Reckoning profits at 10 per cent., we 
assume that rats and vermin cost us annually, in the price of 
plant for destroying them, £7,000 a year. 


Beavers are once more recovering in number in some of 
the Northern States of America. Since they became so scarce 
that trapping did not pay, the few that remained have bred 
freely and made fresh colonies. They are now found as near to 
the Atlantic Coast as New Brunswick, where moose-hunters 
report their presence in places where they have not been seen 
for years. New Brunswick has for some time enforced a close 
time for beavers, but this ends next year. It is also noted 
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that both the Arctic whales and the Antarctic sea-lions are 
increasing. Four vessels brought in 750,ooodol. worth of 
whale products to San Francisco, and a sealing vessel has 
returned from the Antarctic after a profitable voyage. 


In the great game preserve created by the late Mr. Austin 
Corbin in New Hampshire, the animals have increased to such 
an extent that his heirs have decided to form a club, whose 
members shall be entitled to limited sporting rights therein. It 
is proposed, according to Forest and Stream, to allow five-year 
membership, with the privilege of shooting one deer and two 
Wapiti annually, and such other game as may be decided by the 
governors, who will consist of an equal number of the proprietors 
and new members. There will be no limit to the shooting of 
small game, but the privileges as to large game will depend on 
the supply. The entrance fee and annual subscription are to be 
devoted to the maintenance of the preserve and the increase 
of accommodation, which is now very limited. The forest 
covers thirty-five square miles, is well provided with wood 
and water, and stocked with all the indigenous non-carnivorous 
animals of the United States. 
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E have given 
in our series 
of ‘** Gardens 


Old and New” illustrations of the yew in many aspects, and 
on the present occasion we depict the famous Buckland Yew, 
made still more famous because removed eighteen years ago 
from a distance of about 6oft. to its present position, to make 
way for alterations to the church. We can well understand that 
tree lovers declaimed against risking the life of this venerable tree, 
but fortunately the late Mr. Barron of Elvaston, the king of 
tree lifters, went to see the Buckland Yew with a view to its 
successful removal. 

The Buckland Yew is supposed to number over a thousand 
years, and is said to be the only tree of its kind recorded in 
Domesday Bock. It has passed through severe trials, lightning 
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in a violent thunder-storm about the middle of the last century 
having split its huge trunk in twain and demolished the steeple 
of the church; but as our illustration—from a photograph 
taken recently—reveals, it still remains in full vigour, and is 
likely to continue so under the care of the present vicar, the 
Rev. Turberville Evans. 

As our illustration concerns this yew and its removal, we 
will give a few particulars as to the way the monarch was safely 
carried to its present home and restored to its naturally upright 
position. The operations were carried out with extreme skill, 
and a complete trench, 5ft. in depth by 4ft. in width, was dug 
round the trunk, thus leaving a block of soil 18ft. by 16ft. broad 
round the roots, and the total weight was about sixty tons. 
This was indeed a “‘ good ball of earth,” as the gardeners say. 
The entire mass was practically boxed in with planks, held 
together with chains, and by 
rollers, pulleys, and blocks, the 
tree: was removed uninjured, 
but not without considerable 
apprehension, for when every- 
thing was ready for the final 
move a rumbling sound was 
heard—a brick vault against 
the tree had collapsed. This 
trouble, however, was quickly 
overcome, and Mr. Barron’s 
opinion was that the tree trunk 
had split through the builder 
of the vault having gone so 
close to the trunk as to sever 
large roots. The fall of the 
whole tree would not have 
been surprising under such 
circumstances. Mr. Evans, in 
an interesting note about this 
famous yew, mentions that the 
only curiosity discovered about 
the tree was a small copper 
medal with a Maltese cross on 
one side and a figure of the 
Blessed Virgin on the other. 
Round the figure were the 
words ** Ave Maria ” in letters 
of about the fourteenth century. 

These noble trees which 
link the present with the distant 
past should be treasured and 
protected. Dr. Lowe, in his 
** Yew Trees of Great Britain and 
Ireland,” urges this, drawing 
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attention to the serious damage 
which many old trees suffer 
from want of proper protec- 
tion. ‘ Boys, the constant 
plague of the world, are 
allowed to climb over the 
branches, inflicting much _in- 
jury. Sometimes one sees 
this obviated by a surround- 
ing railing, but in far too many 
instances no protection is given. 
Hollow trees are now and 
again filled with decayed leaves 
and rotten wood, into which it 
occasionally happens that a 
match is thrown and the tree 
burned ; in other instances the 
hollow is used for the storage 
of coals or kindred purposes. 
Large branches are often 
broken away for want of timely 
support. The National Trust 
Society, which has done such 
splendid work in _ preserving 
monuments of antiquity, would 
do well to cast a_ protecting 
glance over these veterans,” 
with all of which we heartily 
agree. 

The writer has seen many 
noble yews, but the finest 
grove in Britain is unquestion- 
ably that clustering in the 
valley facing Cherkley Court, 
Leatherhead, the residence of 
Mr. Dixon. We have walked 
beneath this umbrageous 
canopy which hides nearly 100 acres, the splendid trees touching 
each other, so much so that when in December, 1886, a heavy 
snowfall occurred, the snowy mantle enveloped the trees but failed 
to pierce the dense foliage. One could walk underneath this snow- 
bower, supported by the growth of centuries, but unhappily 
many yews were broken down with the weight of snow and the 
wind-storm succeeding it. There are several splendid individual 
specimens, one receiving the name of the Cauliflower, from its 
distinctive shape, the foliage being so dense as to suggest the 
form of this favourite esculent. This tree is 24ft. in height, 
with a girth of 16ft. We are reminded, when writing of Mr. 
Dixon’s venerable grove, of the lines of yews near Guildford and 
mentioned in Domesday Book. Julia Cartwright, in her delightful 
volume, ‘‘ The Pilgrim’s Way from Winchester to Canterbury,” 
mentions this ancient grove in the following words: ‘Once 
more upon the hills, we can follow the lines of yews which are 
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seen at intervals along the ridge from Saint Martha’s Chapel, 
by Weston Wood, and the back of Albany Park, turning a few 
steps out of our paths to visit Newland’s Corner, one of the most 
beautiful spots in the whole of Surrey.” 

Every county has its ancient yews, torn and shattered 
perhaps by the storms of ages, but picturesque withal, their rude 
stems and soft green branches showing darkly against a winter 
sky. The yews of Darley in the Dale, Tytherley, Iffley 
Churchyard, Ankerwyke, near Staines, Dryburgh, the yews of 
Wordsworth in Borrodale, Fortingale, Ormiston, and_ the 
spreading tree of Shugborough, near Statford, are a few only of 
the many monarchs that give beauty to our land. Under the 
famous Loudon Yew at Loudon Castle, Ayrshire, Bruce, history 
tells us, bestowed the ancient castle and estate upon the Loudon 
family, and centuries afterwards the same tree sheltered a council 
at which John Earl of Loudon signed the Act of Union between 
England and Scotland. It is 
pleasant to know that in the 
days of old an engrossing love 
was borne the yew, for when 
the castle was built, the wall 
was taken round the tree to 
avoid injuring its weather- 
stained stems. 

Around the yew history 
has shed a halo of romance and 
poesy. Under its sheltering 
branches princes have met 
and poets written their tales of 
love and war, whilst their 
sturdy stems gave bows and 
arrows to our forefathers in 
their fierce struggles for king 
and country. We love this 
noble tree, standing, perhaps, 
on some rocky crag, or shel- 
tering in the village church- 
yard, planted as a symbol, 
tradition records, of the 
blessed hope of immortality. 
Several reasons have been 
given for this frequent pre- 
sence of the tree in our hal- 
lowed acre : one the fact that 
its branches were carried in 
procession on Palm Sunday in 
place of the palm of the East; 
and in East Kent the yew is 
still called palm, which gives 
strength to this belief. Then, 
too, branches were carried 
over the coffins, and laid 
. beneath them in the graves. 
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Whatever its use in olden days, we think of the yew now asa 
tree precious for its picturesque growth and soft colouring at all 
times. It is in truth a beautiful garden tree, valuable shelter 
from the winter winds—which never dim its deep and glossy colour- 


ing —and throwing into glorious relief the flowers of the summer. - . 


garden. Quaint and ugly forms were fashioned out of it, but 
we sometimes regret wholesale destruction or neglect of the 
closely-trimmed yews in some old-world gardens. If Lord 
Bacon did not like ‘images cut in juniper and other garden 
stuffs; they be for children,” and Addison and Pope railed 
against this barbarous practice, we confess a certain charm exists 
in these quaint relics of a past fashion when intelligently placed, 
and in agreement with surrounding objects. Nor must we 
forget the neatly-trimmed hedges we have illustrated from 
time to time, which display decidedly the great value and 
charm of the yew for this purpose. If there were more yew 
hedges and fewer lines of privet, English gardens would not-lose 
in interest or beauty. 











HAT racing under National Hunt Rules is going down hill as fast as it 
can is a fact which does not admit of argument. The people who are 
responsible for this, however, are evidently those who control the sport, 

and to throw the blame for uninteresting racing upon any particular meeting, or 
meetings, is obviously unjust, and absurd. I say this because my attention has 
been drawn to the remarks made in an evening contemporary relative to Sandown 
Park, and last Friday’s racing there. Anything more unreasonable I have 
never read. The programme was an attractive one, including, as it did, the 
Grand Annual Hurdle Race of 255 sovs., the course was in perfect order, as it 
always is there, and the arrangements in every department the same. Certainly 
the executive had spared no trouble to provide for their patrons the best afternoon’s 
sport possible. If there are no longer the horses that there once were, is that 
their fault? Nor was it really a bad day’s racing at all, as racing under these 
rules goes at the present time. It is true that among the ten runners which 
turned out for the Grand Annual Hurdle Race there was nothing of the class we 
were once used to associate with this event, but it was an interesting race all the 
same, and ended in a rattling good finish. Stream of Gold ran well for a long 
way, and this three year old will not be long beforé he wins another event of 
this description. Between the last two hurdles the race was reduced to a match 
between Ben Armine and Turkish Bath. At the last hurdle these two rose 
together, but the first-named hanging a little let the Irish mare get away, and 
although in the run home Mr. Barclay’s gelding was going a lot the faster of 
the two, he could never quite get up, and was beaten by a head, after a most 
exciting finish. That the second ought to have won, and would have done so 
in another 50yds., was evident, and as he was only receiving 7lb. for the year 
between him and the winner, he is evidently useful. Harling, who was going 
as well as anything half a mile from home, was third, and Stream of Gold fourth. 

Saturday’s sport was certainly an improvement on that of the preceding day, 
and as the weather was again favourable for the time of year, the result was a 
thoroughly enjoyable afternoon. The Great Sandown Steeplechase is no longer 
what it once was, for the simple reason that the steeplechase horses which we 
used to see when it was inaugurated nearly five-and-twenty years ago do not 
exist in these degenerate days. It brought out ten fair-class performers 
nevertheless, and resulted in a good race. Barcalwhey is such a consistent, if 
unlucky, performer, and looked so well in the paddock, that he was well backed 
at 9 to 2, although Royston Crow, who also looked very fit, but who had to 
give Captain Whitaker’s.horse 8lb., was made favourite at 3 to 1. That useful 
chaser, Prince Albert, was top weight with 12st. 7lb., but he did not look 
nearly ready yet, and he was last nearly all the way. At the second fence the 
favourite blundered on to his head and knees, and, his bridle coming off, he 
was at once pulled up. Going down the hill the second time Barcalwhey was 
going better than anything, but he was beat the moment they turned on the 
steam along the railway side, and half a mile from home he dropped back last of 
the four or five who were left in the race. Of these Xebee stayed the longest, 
and although the game little black came again, and, passing the others one by 
one, hunted the leader home with considerable resolution, he could never get on 
terms, and was beaten by half a length. Furze Hill was third. 

If backers of the favourite were unlucky in the big event of the afternoon, 
they made up for it in the Three Year Old Hurdle Race, in which New Jersey, 
who started an odds-on favourite, got home half a length in front of the second 
favourite, Docetist, who was giving him 5lb. Probably the best chaser in 
training at the present moment over two miles is the Irish mare, Sweet 
Charlotte, and the only reason that I can think of why two of her three 
opponents were preferred to her in the market is that she may not be quite at 
her best as yet. Be that as it may, she presented 211b. to the Kempton Park 
winner, Model, and beat her very comfortably from the last fence, with the 
odds-on favourite, Pickled Berry, third. The winner is a really sweet mare, 
and the best in training, I think, over her own distance. The last race of the 
afternoon was the Ladies’ National Hunt Flat Race of three and a-quarter miles, 
for which Mill Girl was made favourite. She was, however, unable to beat 
Gentle Ida and Elliman, of whom the first-named won easily by four lengths. 

There is no one who hates the blood of Hermit more than I do, but I have 
never denied that everything by him or his sons seems to take naturally to 
jumping. In fact, a very large proportion of our best chasers have been of this 
blood, and the proverb that ‘‘all Hermits jump” was well exemplified on 


‘Saturday last, when, out of six events, the first four were won by representatives 


of the Blankney sire. These were Siberian, by Exile II. ; Conway, by Peter ; 
Xebee, by Torpedo ; and New Jersey, by Tristan: The last two events went to 
the Birdcatcher family, Sweet Charlotte being by Baliol, a marvellously successful 
sire of jumpers, and Gentle Ida by Man-of-War, a son of Ben Battle, by Rataplan. 

We always see good sport at Kempton Park, and Thursday last was no 
exception to the rule. The first race on the card, the Sunbury Hurdle Race, 
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introduced us to what, in my opinion, is a very promising young horse at the 
game. This is Covent Garden, who has won races on the flat in Prince Solty- 
koff’s colours, but whose maiden effort it was over timber. Friary was made 
favourite on the strength of several victories in Ireland, and Gralloch was also 
fancied, Covent Garden being backed at 6 to 1. The last-named was always 
near the front, and won comiortably by a length from Gralloch, with King David 
third. The winner is a very nice young horse, and a fine goer. He is a well- 
bred horse too, being by Enterprise out of Cross Wort, by King of the Forest 
from Crucifixion, by Pelion. Gralloch will win the next time he runs. 

Mr. H. T. Barclay’s. Athcliath, by Atheling out of Bendigo’s dam, once 
promised to be a top-sawyer at the jumping game, but unfortunately he is none 
too sound now, which accounts for his taking part in the St. Margaret’s Selling 
Hurdle Race Plate. He won easily by a length and a-half, and as he walked sound 
afterwards, he was probably bought in very cheaply at 105 guineas. The 
Stewards’ Steeplechase of two miles was an interesting affair, Ebor, County 
Council, and Chair of Kildare having all shown useful form at some time or 
another, whilst the four year old Duke of Wellington came with a good 
reputation from Ireland. The last-named jumped badly, and he fell at the last 
fence. | County Council also fenced in slovenly style, and although he was with 
Chair of Kildare and Punch Ladle as they racec round the turn for home, he 
was unable to give away the weight (25Ib.) to the last-named, and was beaten 
after an exciting race by a neck. The top-weight, Ebor, was a bad third. 
Irish Girl was naturally made favourite for the Kempton Park December Hurdle 
Ilandicap, the unlucky little Bonnie Dundee being also well backed at 3 to 1. 
The favourite never looked really dangerous in the last mile, and entering the 
straight the race looked well won by Bonnie Dundee, who was striding along 
comfortably in front, with Glenbower being hard ridden to keep near him, No 
sooner, however, did the latter get up than the leader promptly collapsed, and 
Glenbower had no difficulty in scoring his second victory of the afternoon for 
Mr. H. T. Barclay. The three year old Stream of Gold ran well in this race, 
as he also did on the following afternoon at Sandown Park. The most 
promising young jumpers seen out during the week were, in my opinion, 
Covent Garden, Stream of Gold, and Ben Armine, whilst a stable that is quite 
certain to make a big mark in cross-country events this season is the one presided 
over by Mr. R. C. Dawson. 

An interesting event of the racing year is the annual dinner of the York 
Gimcrack Club, but never do I remember to have read in the reports of this 
affair so eminently sensible a speech as that made by Lord Durham on Friday 
last. In his opinion this season’s racing would be best described as one of 
‘*moderate horses, moderate riding, moderate racing, and moderate handi- 
capping.” No one can deny the truth of this, especially as regards the riding, 
though certainly in that respect the mediocrity is a thing of some years’ standing. 
As the speaker very aptly put it, ‘*the horse which could cover the allotted 
distance of ground in the shortest time would win the race,” that is to say, of 
course, if he were so ridden as to cover the distance in the quickest time he is 
capable of. This, of course, requires his rider to be a good judge of pace, 
which is exactly what the majority of our jockeys are not. Instead of riding 
their horses in the way in which they are most likely to win, if they are good 
enough, what are most of our jockeys doing during the greater part of a race? 
Pulling their horses about, and waiting on each other. Then comes the scramble 
home from the distance, in which, in nine cases out of ten, the horse that gets 
home first would never have been in it if the race had been run through all the 
way. Ever since I have had the honour of writing these notes I have been 
preaching the rottenness of all this, and prophesying that whenever a jockey 
should arise who would ride his horse to run the distance ‘in the quickest time 
possible to him, regardless of what the others might be doing, he would inevitably 
beat the disciples of the ‘‘ waiting” school. Such an one has now come in the 
American Sloan, and Lord Durham hit the nail on the head when he said, 
‘* Sloan had taught English jockeys that they ought not to pull their horses 
about in races and waste their energies.” ° 

Another very important point to which Lord Durham drew the attention of 
his audience was the starting difficulty. - Everyone who goes racing knows 
what this is. This is what Lord Durham says: ‘I cannot conceive why, 
except that we are an extraordinarily conservative nation, the British racing public 
should year after year witness such wretched starting,” and then he goes on to point 
out that ‘* A remedy has been found in the starting gate, which has proved most 
successful in Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, and everywhere where it 
has been tried.” It is really satisfactory to find a member of the Jockey Club 
admitting this, and it is only to be hoped that he will some day be able to make 
his fellow-members see it too. It is nothing short of a scandal and a disgrace 
that the English Jockey Club should have hitherto neglected such an opportunity 
of introducing a reform which would effectually deal with the greatest evil of the 
British Turf, and prove a greater boon to English racing, race-horses, owners, and 
the followers of the sport generally, than any other thing which could be done. 
From first to last Lord Durham’s speech was marked by sound common-sense 
and the spirit of correcting abuses whilst preserving what is good. It is about 
time for our Jockey Club to lestir themselves, and to rid their minds of old- 
fashioned superstitions and obsolete methods, or they will shortly find that 
racing in this country is not only lagging far behind that held in our own 
colonies, but is also losing ground as compared with the sport seen in France 
and Germany as well. To judge by what he said at York on Friday last, no 
man seems to be more capable of introducing the many very necessary reforms 
than Lord Durham. Outpost. 











Our Portrait Illustration. 

















by Miss Muriel Bell forms our frontispiece, is the 

youngest daughter of the late Sir Victor Alexander 
Brooke, of Colebrooke, Fermanagh, and sister of Sir Arthur 
Douglas Brooke, fourth Baronet. Although the present baronetcy 
is comparatively recent, the Brooke family has a long and 
honourable connection with Ireland, being descended from Sir 
Basil Brooke, Governor of Donegal, whose son, Sir Henry, 
rendered great service in the rebellion of 1641, and was rewarded 
with grants of land in the County Fermanagh. The portrait of 
Miss Hylda Brooke is an admirable example of the perfection of 
workmanship attained by amateur artists in photography. 


M*™ HYLDA BROOKE, of whom a clever portrait 
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ESIDES the wild Barbary sheep, or lavrowt, of the 
mountains, a few interesting species of antelope haunt 
the fringe of the Sahara, and even the arid and craggy 

mountains themselves. Among these is the mountain gazelle, 
or admit (Gazella cuviert), 
which frequents the same 
difficult ground as the wild 
sheep. There is hardly a 
mountain in the southern 
range of the Aures where 
they are unknown, and Mr. 
Pease has seen them on 
almost every mountain, 
from far to the north-west 
of Biskra to the Tunisian 
Frontier at Nigrine. The 
Dorcas gazelle, another 
kind, has usually been 
held to be the commonest 
species of the lower 
ground. But subsequent 
experience and enquiries 
showed that this was not 
the case. ‘I have no 
doubt whatever,’’ writes 
Mr. Pease, in a paper read 
before the Zoological 
Society on the antelopes of 
Eastern Algeria, ‘‘ that the 
rhime (Loder’s gazelle) is 
by far the most numerous 
species in Northern A!rica, and to be found over a much more 
extended area than the Dorcas gazelle.” 

Though this creature is the common gazelle of the Great 
Sahara, it was 
unknown to 
European 
naturalists at 
the time of Mr. 
Pease’s first 
visit to Biskra. 
He saw there 
specimens of 
the horns’ of 
what he knew 
must be an un- 
familiarspecies, 
and together 
with Mrs 
Pease and Sir 
E. G. Loder, 
who had also 
noticed the 
horns of an un- 
known gazelle 
when ona visit 
toBiskra’seven- 
teen years be- 
fore, he set out 
on the quest 
which ulti- 
mately led to 
its discovery. 

‘eS 1k, i. 
Loder and | 
hadlong known 
of the existence 
of this species,”’ 
Mr. Pease writes, ‘but all my endeavours to obtain infor- 
mation as to the nearest place where it could be found 
were not very successful. One Arab would tell me that it 
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swarmed in the Oued Souf, another that it was to be found at 
Chegga; others, to please me, answered, ‘ Yessur, yessur,’ 
whenever I asked if it were in this place or in that. I knew well 
by this time that the ‘ yessur’ of the local liar meant ‘ probably 
there are none,’ or at most, 
‘one has been seen.’ But 
at last I wrote to Loder 
that I really did believe 
that it was to be found 
somewhere beyond Saada 
or Chegga, on the fringe 
of the Sahara, near the 
Great Salt Lake, or 
‘Chotts,’ to the south- 
east. He came at once 
to join me in the quest. 
On Thursday, February 
Sth, all our arrangements 
were completed, and we 
were up betimes and filed 
out of the oasis by the 
Tougourt road, and at 
eleven were clear of 
Biskra’s palms. Our party 
included, besides ourselves, 
‘Baub’ (Arabic for ‘ Bob’), 
my English groom, on a 
baggage mule; Ali, the 
hunter, and his two 





FROM BISKRA. camels; Ahmeda, on a 


baggage mule; and four 
other Arabs with four mules. We had also a_ hunter, 
referred to later as ‘the Hungry Man,’ who was supplied 
to me by the Bureau Arabe as an infallible guide to the 
Rhimecountry. 
He turned out 
an impostor, 
with no claims 
to be a hunter 
except the pos- 
session of an 
gnsatiable ap- 
> etite. At 
sundown we 
camped under 
the Bordj 
Saada, a dreary 
fortified cara- 
vanserai, the 
first stage oa 
the Govern- 
ment road to 
Tougourt. The 
water here is 
quite undrink- 
able, and even 
the horses and 
mules would 
not touch it. 
On Friday we 
marched to a 
place beyond 
Chegga, -where 
we pitched our 
camp. Here we 
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footing. His friendliness charmed me still less, as he 
kept plaguing me for food, sitting down at intervals and 
repeating, ‘Mackash mangé, mackash imshee,’ which 
was his Franco-Arabic gibberish for ‘ No food, cannot 
waik.’ Hunks of bread and pounds of dates did not 
lessen his hunger. The water at the Joncly well ox 
Djefair was good, but that at Chegga is bitter, hot and 
nasty. 

“* February roth.—We passed southwards, with the 
Lakes in sight on our left, and made the lonely Bordj 
of Ain Ghebra at one. Beyond this the desert sand 
appeared, and all vowed that there we should find the 
rhime. Again we were disappointed, and came into 
camp after dark. My horse, Sheytan, whose disposition 
corresponded with the Arabic meaning of his name, 
ran amuck in the camp at night, bowled over Loder’s 
horse, and bit a piece or two out of him. On February 
11th we were off again east, for Ham Raier, where the 
Hungry Man swears by Allah the rhime are— yessur 
and bezeff.’ A very hot day this, and we were glad of 
a midday halt by the sweet water well of El Bir. Near 
this was the last resort of the ostrich hunters in these 
parts. They succeeded in exterminating the birds some 
fourteen years ago. A weird place, full of sand-hills 
and earthy cliffs, with those vast false lakes all round, 
quaking and sparkling under the white hot sky. For hours the 
only object on the horizon was the distant Bordj, which seemed 
to keep its distance, and loomed in the quivering atmosphere 
like some feudal fortress. At four we reached it, disturbing 
gazelles from time to time. 

‘* Next day Loder and Ali took one direction, and the Hungry 
Man and I the other, full of hope that the rhime was there, but 
he was not. There were plenty of Dorcas gazelies, and when my 
hungry friend pointed out the 
footprint of a young one as ‘el 
rhime,’ I returned disgusted to 
camp. There I found that my 
wife, with Ahmeda’s help, had 
discovered a treasure, a negro 
hunter—a real child of the desert 
—who had come to the wells on 
his bi-weekly errand of watering 
a herd of female camels, which 
were his charge in this wilder- 
ness. This man was a wonder. 
His name was Ibrahim, and for 
seven yeays he had lived, without 
even a tent, alone in the desert, 
existing on camel’s milk and 
dates. He knew where the rhime 
were—two days further to the 
east. Blessed be thou, Ibrahim! 
thou curious compound of piety 
and sport. All his worldly goods proto, vy 
were on his back or in his hands; 
his outfit a shirt and burnous, 
and a pair of woollen Soufi sandals. His whole equipment, a 
big stick, a reed flute, a knife, and a bundle of charms, as he 
appears in his portrait here given. 

‘« | picked up to-day a perfect flint arrow-head, which matches 
one I picked up on the Tinkinhow Moor at home. Next day, 
with Ibrahim for our guide, we went towards the north-east into 
a sand-dune country, but sprinkled with genista monosperma, 
and other desert shrubs. At six, in one of the myriad sandy 
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THE LAND OF THE RHIME. 


hollows, we dressed our camp. Next day, February 14th, we 
saw the rhime at last. All day long we had found their unmis- 
takable tracks, and Loder had the satisfaction of killing one, a 
fine male. All day long our negro guide had run before us for 
miles, as fast as we cantered, stopping once to say his prayers, 
but generally prancing and whooping as he ran. During the 
day he discovered a well for us—a most curious one. No one 
could find it but those who knew it. It was about roft. deep, in 
a sand-hill, carefully hidden, and 
its sides made of platted halfa 
grass. Ibrahim simply disap- 
peared into it, and with his feet 
in the water, offered us drink 
from his dusky palms.” 

The events of the day on 
which the rhime was shot are 
thus described by Sir Edmund 
Loder, who had the negro Ibra- 
him for his guide :—‘* The negro 
led the way in front of me, going 
warily and slowly and with great 
caution, as the rhime is very 
vigilant, and against the nearly 
white sand can detect a moving 
object a long way off. We had 
not walked very far when we saw 
the head’ of one looking over the 
top, of a sand ridge at about 
Sir E.G. Loder, Uooyds. distance. We stayed 

for a long time perfectly still 

behind a tuft of tall halfa grass, 
till at last the head disappeared. As soon as it was out of sight 
we ran as hard as we could across the bare sand to the top of 
the next ridge, and again sheltered ourselves behind a tuft of 
halfa. When we looked out cautiously we saw that the rhime 
had moved on to another sand-hill on our left, and was again 
just showing the top of his head over it. We had, however, 
considerably reduced the distance. Again he stopped perfectly 
still for a time, and then moved off. , We ran to another ridge, 
and I caught sight of him trotting to the top of the 
sand-hill beyond, at 150yds.. At the top he turned, 
and I fired at once and got him!. A lucky shot, for the 
distance was a long one to kill so small an animal: It 
was a good male, with horns 13in. long.” 

Two more days were spent in hunting the rhime 
under the guidance of Ibrahim, but without gbtaining 
another specimen. Then the expedition returned to 
Liskra, and the gazelle, hitherto known only to the 
Arabs of the Northern Sahara fringe, was added to 
the list of those known to science under the appropriate 
title of ** Loder’s gazelle.” 

One of these gazelles is now in the Zoological 
Gardens; but the following description of the animal 
may be useful to anyone who wishes to seek it in the 
North Sahara. The general colour is very pale sandy or 
buff. The richest colour of the after-back is pinkish 
buff, and even this becomes paler and almost white on 
the neck and crown and on the sides of the rump. 
The face markings are very faint, the central facial 
band and dark facial streaks only being buff, and 
contrasting but little with the ill-defined pale facial 
streaks. The crown is nearly white, as are also the 
long and well-coated ears. The point of the fore legs is 
nale sandy buff, of the hind legs whitish. The hoofs are 
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very peculiar, evidently specialised for progress over light, yielding 
sand. They are much elongated, very narrow, and taper 
to a sharp knife-edge. The angle at which they are worn 
away shows that they are widely divergent when the animal is 
alive. The horns are very slender, close together at the base, 
and widening out above. Though slightly recurved, there is 
nothing like a terminal hook. They are ringed, and in a very 
fine specimen of Sir E. Loder’s there are twenty-seven rings. 


IN JHEGARDEN 


THE SWEET GALE. 
- name of this is Myrica Gale, which we value for the sweet 





fragrance of iis leaves. Many flowers possess litile colour attraction, 

but their perfume is sufficient reward, and for this reason we plant 
them freely in positions suitable to their growth and requirements. Our native 
Sweet Gale is happy in moist peaty scil, such as a bog, or by the margin of lake 
or stream, where its thin shoots, which grow about 3ft. high, are not crowded 
up by more vigorous shrubs. The leaves are very fragrant, and scent the air 
around them, especially when the little shrub grows apace, as it will do by its 
underground shoots when in happy quarters. There are other fragrant Myricas, 
which have come to us from North America, but they are less welcome in the 
garden than our native kind. Of foreign Myricas, the Wax Berry (M. 
cerifera) and M. californica are as precious as any, especially the last-mentioned, 
which is a fragrant and hardy shrub. The Myricas may be planted now, and 
freely grouped near a lake or in some 
moist position where their fragrance is 
not wasted. 

THE TREE MALLows, 

The Mallows are of bold beauty 
when used effectively, as our illustra- 
tion of a hedge of the clear bright- 
coloured Lavatera trimestris suggests. 
Unfortunately, we see little of them 
in gardens, but they are flowers worta 
care, creating effective pictures at the 
cost of sowing a few seeds in early 
spring. Only two kinds are really o 
much value in English gardens, 
although the Mallow family is a large 
one, the various species inhabiting 
Western Europe, Australia, and Cen- 
tral Asia. The two kinds we cherish 
are I. trimestris and L. arborea, of 
which the former is illustrated, and 
is an annual, that is, seeds sown in 
spring will produce plants that will 
flower gaily in the ensuing summer. 
It comes from the Mediterranean 
region, and was first introduced into 
this country in 1633. Few annual 
flowers are so showy and in a way 
graceful as this Mallow, which grows 
fully 3ft. in height in good soil, the 
flowers measuring about 3in. across, 
and in the type or species bright 
rose, with a blotch of marone in the 
centre of the petals, whilst those of the 
variety alba are pure white—a charm- 
ing association of pleasing colours. 
They last from July until the following 
September. Not only is this wealth 
of bloom attractive in the garden, but 
the flowers remain fresh for many 
days when gathered, buds even  F. Mason Good. 
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expanding ; hence we advise those who wish for as much variety as po sible 
in the flowers for cutting to grow this Mallow in quantity for this purpose 
alone. Sow the seed early in April where the plants are to remain, 
thinning them out freely, as they make considerable growth in rich, well-manured 
soil. We enjoy the bold breaks of colouring that this Mallow gives to a border 
in the kitchen garden, or skirting some shrubbery, the flower colouring thrown 
into bold relief by the background of foliage, or even amongst dwarf shrubs, 
against which the bright sheaths of blossom rest gracefully, or as a hedge such 
as our illustration depicts. Of course, the Lavatera is not a hedge plant in the 
ordinary acceptance of the term, but it is very bright and pleasing when the 
seeds are sown against a railing or dividing line, as the growth is very 
quick, and the flowers are produced over a long season. 


THE SEA OR TREE MALLOw. 

Lavatera arborea is not an annual, but a shrubby species of tender growth, 
and far less useful than the beautiful L. trimestris. It is a British plant, having 
been found wild in the South-West, in Ireland, and upon the Bass Rock in 
Scotland, but always near the coast ; hence in the coast gardens of our Southern 
Counties the Tree Mallow is familiar. It must not be forgotten, however, that 
inland, especially in the Northern Counties, it rarely survives the winter. When 
grown in rich soil, the Tree Mallow reaches a height of nearly Toft., the leaves 
bold and handsome, and the flowers pale purple. Although almost as large as 
those of L. trimestris, they are scarcely so pleasing, because less clear and pure. 
Of L. arborea there is a variegated variety named variegata, which is not hardy, 
and must have therefore the protection of a greenhouse in winter. It is used 
sometimes in the summer garden, but we care little for its variegation, the large 
leaves being splashed with milky white. The Tree Mallow is best propagated 
by cuttings taken in spring ; but seeds may be sown, the seedlings reproducing 
fairly well the character of the parent. 


SOLANUM JASMINOIDES. 

We have late’y travelled through the sunny county of Devonshire, where 
gardens are still gay with the flowers that farther North seldom linger far into 
September. Nothing is more beautiful, however, so late in the year, as this 
graceful Solanum, which wreathes many a house front in Devonshire with its 
slender branches and clusters of almost pure white flowers. We have, however, 
seen this climber in more northerly gardens, even in positions facing east, but it 
is not wise to plant it there, whilst generally, unless the position is very 
favourable, protection of some kind must be given. S. jasminoides will flourish 
in a greenhouse where the climate is too cold for it outside, and whether in the 
open air or not it is a flower of great charm. 


CHINA ROSES IN NOVEMBER. 

How delightfully free and bright are the China Roses even now! We 
were charmed with a group of the variety named Fellenberg recently, the 
plants bearing a burden of blossom on November 26th, when everything at all 
tender in the garden had long since passed away. We have made several notes 
lately about this group of Roses, which are more perpetual than anything so- 
called, strong, and quickly established. Our experience is that the China Roses 
give less trouble than any other section, and Fellenberg is certainly the last to 
expand its crimson flowers. 

PROTECTING TEA AND NOISETTE Roses IN WINTER. 

As this is a matter upon which probably many of our readers are undecided, 
we give an extract from a booklet about ‘‘ Planting Roses” recently issued by 
the National Rose Society, in which it is mentioned that Teas and Noisettes and 
other tender sorts require after planting some protection to be given them, or 
they will be liable to injury should an unusually severe frost afterwards set in. 
Fortunately dwarf plants may be readily protected by drawing the soil over the 
centre or crown of them to the height of 3in. or gin. This will be found 
an excellent method, for, except in extreme cases, the plants are in this way saved 
from serious damage, although the exposed portion of their shoots may be 
destroyed. If further protection be required, bracken or straw may be placed 
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loosely among them. As regards the winter protection of standard Teas and 
Noisettes, in most winters the insertion of bracken in the heads of the plants, or 
tying their shoots to a secure central stake and thatching them with straw or 
b acken, will be found to answer excellently. We may mention that this little 
book about planting Roses is of great service to beginners, and may be obtained, 
post free for seven stamps, of either of the hon. secretaries of the society, the Rev. 
11. Honeywood D’Ombrain, Westwell Vicarage, Ashford, Kent, and Mr. Ed. 
Mawley, Rosebank, Berkhamsted, Herts. 
BAMBUSA PALMATA. 

When writing of the beautiful Bamboo family recently, we made insufficient 
allusion to this handsome dwarf species, the noblest in leaf of the whole family, 
the leaves on well-grown plants measuring over Ift. in length and from Sin. to 
6in. wide, whilst they are finely veined, and tinted with a soft bluish shade on 
the under sides. In the Bamboo garden at Kew there is an excellent specimen 
of this fine kind, which is very noble grouped in front of the taller forms, and 
we enjoy, too, B. palmata by itself, as the leafage is very dense and the entire 
plant compact and handsome, whilst the leaves retain their beautiful colouring 
throughout the winter. 

THE CHERRIES. 

Few of the Prunuses are insignificant, and the Cherry group of the family 
is more beautiful than any other, although we rare'y see the finer varieties well 
planted in gardens, we presume because they are not generally known. The 
most precious kinds come from the sunny lands of China and Japan, and in 
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Japan the blossoming time of the beautiful Prunus pseudo-Cerasus is the occasion 
of a national festival. It is planted by the nighways and in the gardens, the 
trees when wreathed with their pink-tinted blossom creating a fairy scene indeed, 
fairer even than the time of apple-flowering in our own land. There is at 
Koganei an avenue of Cherries extending for several miles, and 10,000 trees 
were used to form it some 150 years ago. As this is the planting season, we 
will allude to a few of the most 


BEAUTIFUL KINDS OF CHERRY 
for English gardens, Prunus Avium is the British single-flowered Cherry, or 
the Gean, as it is also called. Its double variety, Multiplex, is a lovely tree, 
the flowers as pure white as the freshly-fallen snow, and so plentifully pro- 
duced that scarcely a branch is seen. The St. Julian's Cherry, the weeping 
variety of the Maleheb Cherry, and Prunus pseudo-Cerasus Watereri, are all of 
great beauty in the garden. Then we have the fragrant Bird Cherry (P. 
padus), which is welcome in the woodland or near the garden, but its white 
flowers are too strongly perfumed to be pleasant very near to the house. The 
North American Bird Cherries, of which C. serotina and C. virginiana are the 
most distinct and valuable, bear a wealth of flower clusters, those of C. serotina 
being bold, and the growth of the tree unusually vigorous. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS.—We are always pleased to answcr 
questions relating to the garden. 
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of which this is the first, a brief foreword is necessary. 

Our first object is, by the use of picture and phrase, to 
give intelligent pleasure to the reader. There are subjects 
concerning which enthusiasm is appropriate and rhapsody is 
almost pardonable.. The public schools of England are such a 
theme. »)Each one of them has a noble history ; each has its 
situation more or less beautiful; each has been the nursing 
mother of heroes, statesmen, men of letters, champions on flood 
and field. To these matters allusion is and must be made. But 
they are not the beginning and the end of the whole argument. 
There remains a practical aspect of every public school which is 
of paramount interest. Young men as they come from a great 


i NTRODUCTIONS are odious, but to the series of articles 
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public school are by no means wanting in individuality. They 
have not been, as is often urged by the ignorant and the jealous, 
cast in one common mould or stamped with one rigid die. 
Originality is still in them. Still, for a few years at least after 
the end of the schoolboy days, it is not to be denied that the 
men from this school or that show a tone and a spirit which is 
the hall-mark of the particular nursery ground of English 
gentlemen in which their days of boyhood and adolescence were 
spent. Some endeavour will be made to describe this tone and 
spirit, to indicate its quality and the causes which go to make it. 
Again, Country LiFe would be the last publication in the world 
to minimise the importance of attention to the physical side of 
education. Steady and skilful cricketers; accomplished oarsmen, 
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dashing andsturdy 
football players, 
ardent boy-volun- 
teers and marks- 
men, strong swim- 
mers and the like 
are, other things 
being equal, the 
best citizens. Our 
young men must 
be stalwart and 
active. To pro 
mote health of 
body is a_ great 
good. 3ut the 
shining merit of 
our public school 
systems—for they 
are many, not one 
is that they 
combine’ mental 
training with that 
which is bodily; 
that the modest 
and mannerly men 
who leave them 
enter upon life 
better equipped to 
take their part in 
the world, it is 
believed,than their 
contemporaries in 
any part of the 
globe. How this 2. 7. Thomas. 
comes about, what 
the system of each school is, and what is the approximate cost of 
the ‘finished article,” can hardly be told in particular detail. 
But at least it may be sketched and suggested ; and the effort to 
realise this object shall be made in all honesty and sincerity. 

To begin with Eton is almost a matter of course. It is 
not, of course, the most ancient of our public schools, for when 
Henry VI. founded it he followed with close fidelity the great 
model which William of Wykeham set up at Winchester to be 
an example to England, and even now the Wykehamist is apt to- 
scandalise his Etonian acquaintance by fitting place-names from 
Winchester to Etonian buildings and enclosures. Still, Eton is 
of at least respectable antiquity :— 

‘* Four hundred summers and fifty have shone on the meadows of Thames and died 
Since Eton arose in an age that was darkness and shone by his valiant side, 
As a star that the spell of a wise man’s word bade l.ve, and ascend, and abide.” 
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It is not 
proper, either, to 
accept the view 
expressed in an 
Etonian _ boating 
song :-— 

‘* Rugby may be more 
clever, 

Harrow may make 
more row, 
3ut we go on for ever, 
Steady from stroke 
to bow ; 

Swing, swing together, 
and swear by the 
best of schools.” 

Among the great 
schools there is 
no best; none is 
greater or less 
than another; each 
is, of its kind, ex- 
cellent; but the 
kinds differ. 

Comparisons 
being odious, let 
us therefore sing 
the praises of Eton 
and of Etonians, 
saying no word in 
disparagement of 
other schools or of 
other boys. Eton 
is great, firstly, 
because it is not 
only a Royal 
Foundation in name but in truth. Nestling under the 
shadow of Windsor Castle it has—not always, perhaps, but 
certainly since Georgian days began—basked in the sunshine of 
Royal favour. Even now young princes of the blood royal are 
citizens of the Etonian Republic, hedged by no special privi- 
leges, lodged and ruled and taking their part in school life on 
equal terms with the sons of noblemen and commoners. Of the 
reality of the Etonian Republic and of its value something will 
be written later. Next, Eton is—with the exception, perhaps, of 
Sherborne, raised by the Herculean energy of Dr. Harper from 
insignificance to eminence—the most beautifully and pleasantly 
situated of schools, and its ancient buildings are in harmony 
with their environment. The playing-fields may be, indeed 
they are, far from perfect from the point of view of the 
scientific cricketer. Those noble elms which fringe .them 
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undoubtedly make the light difficult, and 
tend to increase the glorious uncertainty 
of cricket. But they are stately beyond 
compare, and if it came to a question 
whether cricket or the elms should go by 
the board, even cricket would 3tand in 
some peril. But, stay! no such question 
can arise. The figure of Mr. R. A. H. 
Mitchell—father, apostle, and teacher of 
IStonian cricket—rises in the memory, and 
behind him follows a troop of Lubbocks, 
Lytteltons, and Studds; and Longman 
is there, with Tabor and Ridley; Ottaway 
also, cut off in the prime of life; Maude, 
the left-handed bowler; Bligh, and Forbes, 
and Philipson, and many a famous amateur 
besides. The ground on which they grew 
in skill will serve ; it needs not to be shorn 
of its beauty. Then there is the glorious 
river, frequented by aquatic Etonians— 
they were not always wetbobs—since the 
early days of the century, famous for its 
pageants, and for the long list of illustrious 
oarsmen, most of them coached by Dr. 
Warre, who have learned watermanship on 
its stream. Their name is legion ; it cannot 
be written at length. Many of them are to 
be reckoned amongst the finest oarsmen of 
all time; and it may be said fairly that, 
in these days, the predilections of Etonians 
settle the fate of the University Boat Race. 

Traditions are the foundation of the 
Etonian esprit de corps; but they are not 
all of them connected with flood and field. 
There the Duke of Wellington fought his 
first battle; there Mr. Gladstone made his 
first speech; there Praed rattled off his 
graceful verse, and Percy Bysshe Shelley 
was, one likes to believe, happier than 
elsewhere. Statesmen and soldiers, bishops 
and diplomatists, poets and historians by 
the hundred, have claimed Eton as their 


foster-mother. To enumerate even the - 


chief amongst them is impossible; one 
generation of them alone would occupy all 
our space. That notable banquet given 
to Lord Curzon to celebrate his appoint- 
ment as Viceroy of India, the list of hosts, 
the roll of speakers, are but a piece of 
evidence of the power which Eton exer- 
cises in directing the fortunes of the nation. 
It is true, as Mr. Sterry has written 
nobly, that ‘* her sound is gone out into all 
lands, and her words through the mouth of 
her sons to the ends of the world”’; that, 
in the words of the old bidding prayer, the 
function of Eton is to see ‘‘ that there may 
never be wanting a due supply of fit per- 
sons to serve God in Church and State.” 
Etonian traditions, the Etonian system 
of education by the masters, the Etonian 
constitution among the boys, go to make 
the Etonian tone and character, which are 
far more easily recognised than described. 
Nevertheless, the task must be attempted, 
and it is just as well that it should be in 
the hands of one who, albeit he loves 
Eton, and has visited it a hundred times 
and more, was nurtured elsewhere. ‘‘ Man- 
liness, self-reliance, courage, and justice 
are the virtues,” says Mr. Sterry, “ which 
are learnt in the playing-fields.” They 
are great virtues—they are the foundation 
of the Etonian character. But a close 
observer from without may be permitted 
to analyse a little more the pleasant pecu- 
liarities and characteristics of the typical 
Etonian. He has, for the most part, an 
air of dignity which is absolutely free from 
ostentation. He is confident, but never 
boastful; he has nerve without a trace of 
atrogance. He is always at his ease in 
all company. No man knows better than 
he, be he peer or commoner, heir to 
great estates, or but a country parson’s 
son who has won his own way through 
college to the University, that manly 
character, and not wealth or rank, deter- 
mine’ the value of man or boy. In a 
word, he is a well-mannered and, as a 
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rule, a well-dressed gentleman, whom you will generally find 
to be uncommonly capable of both mind and body. He may 
not make much show, but he is trustworthy, and whether you 
meet him on the battle-field, or in wild parts of the world, or at 
Westminster, or in the Law 
Courts, you never know when 
you have got to the bottom of 
him. Above all, he is free from 
the slightest taint of the abomin- 
able vice of snobbishness. He 
may perhaps ascribe too high a 
value to physical accomplish- 
ments, and even to good manners, 
but he stands in mute astonish- 
ment at Oxford or at Cambridge 
when those whom he made no 
account of at school, as being 
puny of mind and body, are flat- 
tered for no other reason than 
that they happen to be rich. 
That this happens at the Univer- 
sities, where all sorts and condi- 
tions of men congregate, is a 
melancholy fact; but Eton is 
a republic in which merit, judged 
by the Etonian standard, alone 
regulates the position of the boy 
in the public esteem. 

A very small number of 
words will serve to explain the 
constitution of Eton sufficiently 
for our present purpose. At the 
head stand the provost and the 
head-master. The former, Dr. 
Hornby, himself an ex - head- 
master, gained his first teaching 
experiences at Durham and at 
Winchester, and may be regarded 
as the founder of the modern 
course of education at Eton, and 
of the modern arrangement of 
school hours; the latter suc- 
ceeded to the head-mastership in 
1883, when he was ‘the most 
commanding personality among 
the assistant-masters.” Of the 
absolute success of his reign 
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The Oppidans, a large body, live in tutors’ houses, or at 
«‘ Dame’s” houses, in great comfort, and the fagging which is 
permitted is certainly no more than is good for the discipline of 
a boy. An essential and peculiar feature of the Eton system is 
the addition of the pupil-room 
to the class-room. It is so 
well known that it need not 
be described at length; the 
essence of it is that each boy 
is attached to a special tutor, 
who supervises his preparation 
of the lessons and tasks which 
must eventually be submitted to 
his form-master. The result, on 
the whole, is successful. Eton 
does not lay herself out for 
winning scholarships at all costs, 
as many schools do—her sons 
often do not want them—but 
when they enter the lists they 
are very often successful, and an 
Eton scholar is always highly 
polished. 

Teaching in modern lan- 
guages is particularly efficient 
at Eton, and a large number of 
Etonians pass directly into Sand- 
hurst or Woolwich from Eton 
without the intervention of the 
“crammer.” And this is good 
news, for, though the ‘‘crammer” 
is ill-named since he educates 
well, London is not a_ whole- 
some place for young men, and 
the longer school life lasts 
the better. In London a young 
man must either be cribbed, 
cabined, and confined, or exposed 
to a myriad temptations. At 
Eton the temptations are not 
many; great freedom is wisely 
permitted, and the healthy 
public opinion of the school is 
a controlling force. Eton, in a 
word, is a foster - mother of 
typical English gentlemen of 
the best class; a glorious public 
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there can be no question. Then /. Valentina. UPPER SCHOOL DOOR. Dundee. School which gives a cachet 


come a most carefully - selected 

body of assistant-masters, Etonians many of them, but some also 
from other schools. The seventy collegers are the nucleus of 
the school. They are elected by open competition annually. 
When it is mentioned that the successful candidates have to 
face odds of ap- 
proximately ten to 
one, and that all 
candidates are 
trained specially 
for the examina- 
tion, it is suff- 
ciently shown that 
the seventy col- 
legers are likely to 
be, as indeed they 
always are, an ex- 
ceptionally acute 
body. They live 
in college, where 
the accommoda- 
tion used to be 
very rough and 
the fare anything 
but appetising. 
Also, the fagging 
was severe, there 
was a good deal 
of bullying, and 
the collegers were 
regarded with 
jealousy and con- 
tempt by the 
wealthier Oppi- 
dans. But all F 

that is gone now, ills and Saunders. ETON FROM 
and it may safely 
be said that a ‘“‘ Tug” at Eton is enviably circumstanced, that 


his education is remarkably inexpensive, that he is exceedingly 
well taught, and that he has the inestimable advantage of 


constant issociation with companions picked for their ability. 





to her sons, and turns them 
out well equipped for any reputable position in life. Be it 
added, that the cost of education and life at Eton is often 
exaggerated. 

Some boys undoubtedly do spend a great deal of money 
there, although it 
is to be _ hoped 
that no fond 
grand-parents of 
to-day follow 
the example of 
the old Lady 
Harrington of 
the last century, 
who bestowed on 
Lord Barrymore, 
at the age of 
fourteen, a tip of 
£1,000 to make 
his entry into 
the school. Of 
present expenses 
the following is 
an authentic ac- 
count, and as 
near to exacti- 
tude as may be: 
“The total fees 
here come to 
£156 a year. To 
this you have to 
add books and 
subscriptions to 
games. Assume 
that a boy will 
SHEEP’S BRIDGE. Copyright probably have 

extra tuition im 
some subject or other during his career at school, another 
£10 tos. For the rest it depends how many clothes he 
is allowed to get here. Many boys’ bills come to under 
£200 a year, everything included; but others who aré 
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allowed to get what clothes they like by special leave from 
home may easily run the total up to a much larger figure.” 
And now one last word. Boys at Eton are for the most 
part bené nati, they are always bené vestiti, by no means medio- 
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criter docti. The scale of life at Eton is generous, and it is 
cruel to send a boy there unless you are prepared to furnish him 
with as much money as will enable him to live in comfort, but 
without undue extravagance, amongst his companions. 





SOME GERMAN 





the Dachshund is a native of 

Germany, his popularity has 
become so great in England since his 
first introduction into this country that 
he may almost be included in the 
category of British breeds. The fact, 
too, that our breeders have evolved a 
type of Dachshund which is opposed in 
several of its characteristics to that 
in favour with his German admirers, 
may perhaps be regarded as an additional 
reason for many persons almost losing 
sight of the great truth that the Dachs- 
hund is a Teuton, although he has been 
altered in appearance. 

The chief points of distinction 
between the English and the German 
types of Dachshund lie in the shape of 
the skull, the length and setting on of 
the ears, and the colour of the nose in the red dogs. In England 
we select a domed or conical hound-like skull, in Germany 
experts prefer the flat or terrier one. We go for long ears 
set on low, but German judges choose short ones set on high ; 
whilst in this country the noses of the red dogs follow the 
colour of the body, but in Germany they are black, or should be, 
to please the public taste. Of recent years there have appeared 
signs of a mutual desire on the part of the breeders of each 
country to give way a little to each other, and before long, for 
the sake of the Dachshund, it is to be hoped that still further 
concessions may be arrived at, so that the friendly relations 
at present 
in existence 
between his 
admirers 
may be still 
further in- 
creased. 
Meanwhile 
it is un- 
necessary 
to refer at 
greater 
length to 
the differ- 
ences of 
opinion on 
the subject 
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three properties concerning which the experts of the two 
countries agree to disagree, it may be said that all unite 
in desiring to find the Dachshund the possessor of a long 
punishing jaw, furnished with a set of very powerful teeth. 
These points are essential to the breed, for, as its name—which, 
being translated, is badger dog—implies, these animals are 
largely utilised in their native country for going to ground after 
badgers, foxes, and such-like vermin. The neck is consequently 
required to be powerful, and it should also be rather long and 
gracefully arched, whilst the back, which rises somewhat at the 
loins, is of abnormal length, and the 
chest well let down towards the ground. 
The legs no doubt constitute the most 
curious feature of the Dachshund’s struc- 
tural development, as they are extremely 
short and heavy in bone, and so bent 
inwards at the ankles that they appear 
to turn out very much at the shoulders 
ard feet, whilst the latter are large for 
the weight of the dog. The hind legs, 
which are usually conspicuous for the 
amount of muscle they carry at the 
thighs, are by comparison a trifle 
longer than those in front, and the tail 


able amount of latitude is permitted 
colours of the variety, but the most 


common ones are black and tans and 
teds, the latter having light eyes, and, 
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in this country, noses to match. There 
are also plenty of liver and tans to 
be met with, and a few years ago 
Mr. George R. Krehl introduced the 
dappled - coloured Dachshund to the 
English public, whilst in Germany 
there is a very handsome tri-coloured 
breed which seldom if ever has been 
seen in this country, probably on 
account of their heads and ears being 
usually of the pronounced German type. 
As a rule, the coat of the Dachshund is 
short and rather fine, but there is a 
rough variety, or perhaps it may be 
said there are two rough varieties, as 
some are far silkier in their jackets 
than others, to be met with in the 
Fatherland. The latter have hitherto 
been very rarely met with in England, 
but Mr. E. S. Woodiwiss, who is an 
enthusiast on the subject of the Dachshund, showed a fair speci- 
men of the variety named Miick, which was greatly admired by 
those interested in the breed. 

In spite of the high estimation in which the Dachshund is 
held in England, it can scarcely be contended that his supporters 
here make much use of his services as a vermin dog, but in his 
native country he is the terrier par excellence, and no sportsman’s 
kennel is regarded as being complete unless it is provided with 
a number of these animals. Indeed, it is customary at 
many continental shows to provide Dachshund trials as 
additional attractions, the practice being to place a fox 
or a bad- 
ger in an 
artificial 
earth, and 
let the dogs 
attempt to 
bolt or draw 
him one by 
one, the 
best perfor- 
mers being 
awarded 
the prizes. 
Such tests 
of working 
ability, 
though 
possibly 
they might 
be  appre- 
ciated by 
many visitors to English dog shows, would be scarcely 
likely to commend themselves to the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, and consequently have 
hitherto been dispensed with here; but in Germany they 
are regarded as important tests of a Dachshund’s ability 
for sporting purposes, and are regarded as matters of great 
importance. . 

The accompanying illustrations will be found to afford 
very excellent opportunities for comparing the different varie- 
ties of Dachshund, the first being an admirable likeness of 
GutTruM, a fine specimen of the red- 
coloured, light - nosed type which is 
favoured in England, as will be made 
apparent by the fact that she has won 
second in the novice class, and third in 
the special novice and puppy classes at 
the Crystal Palace Show. The next 
likeness depicts Herr Buchsel’s black 
and tan Attita’s RACKER VON SEEHOF; 
then comes an illustration representing 
Herr Voight’s long-haired RauFBotp ; 
whilst, finally, there is an admirable 
representation of Lieutenant Ilgner’s 
rough - coated EBERHARD - ERDMANN- 
SHEIM, a game, workmanlike Dachshund 
which most sportsmen will admire. 
Since this article was written this dog 
has taken three more first prizes and 
the Ehrenpreis for the best rough-haired 
dog of either sex at the Darmstadt Show, 
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r HE Tollemache family 1s among the most ancient in 
Suffolk, one of the name having been the Saxon Lord 
of Bentley, near Ipswich. The peculiar genius of the 

family in historical times seems to have been for the arts of war ; 

but that they steadily flourished and increased in influence 
during the days of peace is shown by the fact that they possess 
two of the most interesting Tudor houses in this country 

Ham House, the property of the Earls of Dysart, and Helming- 

ham, which now belongs to the other Tollemache peerage. The 

latter came to them in the reign of Henry VIII. by the marriage 
of Lionel Tollemache with the daughter and sole heiress of Sir 

William Joyce, who owned a house called Creke Hall, at 

Helmingham. This he seems to have rebuilt, using the old site 

and probably the moat. 

The entrance gates and avenue are very fine; the latter 
sinks down into a gentle valley, in which are two great fish 
ponds, and then climbs the slope to the moats and draw-bridge:; 
of the Hall. 
grass or walks other than the covered way for defence inside the 
moat. 30th on the main front and on the north front are 
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The walls of the house rise up with no interval of 


modern bridges, the last bay of which is formed by a draw- 
bridge. Though the bridges are modern, both of these 
draw-bridges are in full working order, and were, and we 
believe still are, hauled up every night at ten o’clock, when the 
Hall is absolutely unapproachable except by a boat. 

At the back of the house, which is a rectangle, there is no 
bridge at ali, and on the south side, where the gardens are, the 
main moat also surrounds the house completely. Under the 
house, on the east side, runs a kind of “ Traitor’s Gate”; but 
this is really a place in which a boat can lie moored in a covered 
spot accessible from the inside, but not from the park. In the 
moat at Helmingham no weeds are ever allowed to grow up and 
die. The bottom of the water is regularly mown, first with 
a long-handled scythe from the banks, and then with scythes 
fastened together and worked by ropes with a sawing motion 
from either side. Consequently the water is as clear as in an 
aquarium, and only ornamented by shoals of fish, whose bright 
colours are very clearly seen. The inner court is entered on 
crossing the main bridge. The finest suite of rooms is on the 
south, looking over towards the gardens. The beauty and 
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richness of colour in this old 
pleasaunce form the one con- 
cession to the softer beauties at 
Helmingham, and make a con- 
trast to the stark and uncompro- 
mising setting of the house in 
moats, park, and oak trees. 

For the garden, equally with 
the mansion of Helmingham, the 
moats are at once the most per- 
fect protection against trespass 
and robbery, and almost as pretty 
a feature as could be designed ; 
far more beautiful, for instance, 
than paths of grass, however 
closely cut, for they reflect the 
flowers and trees, give back the 
shining sunlight, and themselves 
hold quantities of most brilliantly- 
coloured fish, which give life and 
movement. The arrangement of 
this ancient garden is_ simple 
in design, but most elaborate in 
detail. On a perambulation of 
the ground—entering between the 
pillars capped with winged horses 
which mark the openings in the 
wall, and ending on the inner 
lawn opposite the _ reception- 
rooms of the south front, from 
which the broad moat divides it— 
the scheme of the designers is 
soon apparent. 

The first necessity which 
confronted the makers of the 
garden was to keep out the deer ; 
the next, to shelter the ground 
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from the cold winds which swept across the park, and to which 
the high ground on which the Hall and garden stand was 


exposed. 
building a high wall; 
but they very properly 
thought that to 
make a wall which 
would only be useful 
on the inner side would 
be wasteful. They 
wanted to use both 
sides of the wall as 
part of the garden, of 
which, with its cross 
walls, it was to be the 
special feature. So 
they dug a deep moat 
the whole way round 
the garden, west and 
north and south. The 
main moat of the 
made the fourth side. 
Then on the outer side 
of the moat they 
planted rows of fruit 
trees, mainly apples 
and medlars, and a 
little way back, on the 
inner side, built the 
most imposing, mas- 
sive, and _ splendidly- 
equipped wall imagin- 
able, with wall-posts 
at every entrance and 
gate-like small towers, 
on. which they set 
eagles and winged 
horses. 

Our illustration of 
the garden moat and 
wall shows the elabo- 
rate series of design, 
now perfected by time 
and the growth of 
trees, shrubs, and 
plants. 

On the park side 
is the outer garden 


walk, sheltered by a 


apple trees, with here 
and there a cedar, and 
carpeted with St. 
John’s wort. Then 
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comes the moat, with steep, 
smooth slopes of turf, and little 
conical yew trees, clipped, studded 
along the brow. Over the moat 
is the bridge—modern, like those 
at the Hall, but on ancient brick 
supports—and on the inner side, 
round the whole garden, is the 
first grass walk, between the wall 
and the moat. The wall makes the 
fourth of the series which now con- 
sists of apple walk, moat, grass 
walk, and wall. How lovely even 
this outer wall is may be judged 
from the illustration. Roses, 
honeysuckle, purple Jackmanni 
clematis, and pear trees cover 
the wall, and the former climb in 
great masses round the pillars. 
All along the foot of the wall are 
masses of brilliantly - coloured 
herbaceous plants, mostly fine 
old favourite flowers, such as 
might be expected there. 

It does not much matter on 
which side the garden is ap- 
pruached, because the design is 
rectangular and regular. But 
inside the walls and cross walls, 
for these are not omitted, is the 
real gem contained by this beau- 
tiful setting. It is a garden of 
walks only. The idea of walls is 
kept up by training all kinds of 
climbing plants, from the clematis 
to the sweet pea, up temporary 
trellises made of wire netting, the 


meshes being of the largest size. This plan answers admirably, 
for the wires are almost invisible, and the whole can easily be 
removed in winter if necessary. Everlasting pea and garden 
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vetches run up these 
‘flying walls,” and 
masses of small- 
flowered clematis of 
three kinds—dark pur- 
ple, white, and a sweet- 
smelling variety. Nas- 
turtiums and climbing 
roses are mixed with 
the tall spikes of the 
herbaceous plants 
growing just at the foot 
of the trellises. In 
:ront are white and 
purple Canterbury 
bells, pyrethrums, 
violas, pink yarrow, 
delphinium, gladio!us, 
tiger lilies, stocks, 
scabious, potentilla 
carnations, and 
monthly roses. One 
walk is edged with a 
wall of sweet peas on 
either side, another 
almost entirely by 
monthly roses. Of the 
ald brick walls them- 
selves, the most beau- 
tiful is that facing 
west. Here the masses 
of Gloire de Dijon 
roses, ceanothus, jes- 
samine, and clematis 
large and small 
flourish exceedingly. 
Sometimes pears 
or espalier apples form 
the background, but 
always in front and 
up to the edge of the 
grass path are the 
brilliant herba- 
ceaus flowers. A view 
down the central walk 
shows the kind of 
effect produced, The 
eagle - capped pillars 
are covered, one with 
clematis, and the 
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other with clematis and jessamine. Anyone 
can imagine for himself the splendour of 
colour given by the flowers whose forms are 
here seen in black and white. 

Near the house two cross walls, with the 
usual pillars and eagles, separate the lawn from 
the main garden. It is, in fact, the only lawn 
in the grounds, and this is thoroughly imbued 
with the peculiar spirit of this moated house. 
The background is made by the old flower- 
draped walls; then come the lawns with a 
few very old medlars and Judas trees; and 
lastly, two shallow moats with masses of water- 
lilies. The water in these is some feet above 
that in the great moat round the house, and 
the effect of two levels of water, set in such 
surroundings, is novel and good. Nor must 
the beauty of the south-western garden moat, 
overhung with oaks and backed with yew, be 
forgotten. In these are shoals of brilliantly- 
coloured fish, and in the water-lily moat there is 
a huge domesticated pike, which comes with a 
rush like a crocodile at any frog thrown in for 
him to eat. C. J. CornisH. 


BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


ONSCIOUS of many shortcomings, the writer of this 

C column from week to week claims to be free from 
two faults which are both common and irritating. 

They are the mistake of thinking that because man or 
woman has achieved excellence in one direction, in that 
which is tragic, for example, that which is comic is for- 
bidden ground to him or her. To compare great men with 
those who are less, Shakespeare excelled in all kinds of 
dramatic writing, and was a perfect sonneteer ; Byron had 
many veins. Surely, then, one among the moderns—Mr. 
Robert Hichens, to wit—committed no sin when he 
astonished the critics with the screaming farce of ‘*‘ The 
Londoners ” ; but the critics scarified him notwithstanding. 
That is one sad blunder. The next is that of supposing 
that because a man has written one or two sound books, all 
his books are sure to be good. So much, by way of pre- 
lude, to a brief mention of the qualities of Mr. Stanley 
Wevman’s ‘ The Castle Inn” (Smith, Elder). Now Mr. 
Weyman is a writer of historical novels, concerning whom 
his friends had begun—not, indeed, to despair, that were 
too strong a word, hut to be full of apprehension. He 
seemed to have fallen into one groove in the matter of 
plot, and to be too closely addicted to a stereotyped 
setting for his stories, The idea may have been erroneous, 
but it is certain that it prevailed in many quarters. In 
these circumstances it is a genuine satisfaction to be able 
to say that ‘“‘The Castle Inn” marks a change in Mr. 
Weyman’s manner and matter, and a distinct advance 
in quick time. The setting is historical, but it is English. 
There is no D’Artagnan, and great as was the Gascon 
adventurer whom Dumas created, the world had grown 
weary of repeated characters framed on hislines. The plot 
is lucid, but not simple enough to be thin, and the love 
story is subtle and interesting. This last virtue is due 
to the fact that Mr. Weyman has realised more completely 
than in any of his previous novels the personality and the 
character of his puppets. It is permitted to us to fancy 
that as Sir George Soane and Julia grew under his hand 
he came to know and to love them, as Thackeray himself 
came to know and love the men and women whom he 
created. For the story—it is, in the first place, that of a 
young man of fashion and dissipation, but of noble 
instincts, in the latter half of the last century. That young 
man is Sir George Soane. Upon him is forced a duel, 
and, as a preliminary to the duel, the necessity of making 
his will; and as he dictates his intentions to Fishwick, the 
needy attorney, the plot of the coming story grows 
skilfully complex. Of his certain means he has almost 
reached the end. But £50,000 remain which seem almost 
certain, for of the twenty-one years within which they 
must be claimed by another, if they are to be claimed at 
all, more than twenty have elapsed. For a while Julia 
Masterson, apparently the daughter of the murdered porter 
of Pembroke College, Oxford, appears to be the required 
claimant, and the wooing of Julia is the central motive 
of the book. It is a wooing surrounded by circumstances 
of wild adventure, told with such force that the reader feels 
it all; but the point is that Soane is charmed by her at a 
moment when, knowing the claim to have been made, he 
1S not aware that she is the claimant, and that she keeps 
her own secret, at the same time advising him to fight 
against all claims, Her claim was mistaken; he marries 
her none the less; and that is enough to tell about the 
Story. What, then, are the principal charms of the book ? 


‘First among them is the character of Sir George Soane. 


Biasé man of fashion at twenty-six, his dignity, his courage, 
his repentance for past follies going hand in hand with a 
gay philosophy, his capacity for honest love, combine to 
make him a man supremely interesting. Next, Julia 
fascinates. Her refinement, her brightness of tempera- 
ment and conversation, her modest dignity and her courage, 
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go to the making of an ideal heroine. Lastly, 
the picture of Oxford in the last century, even 
though we may hope that the shadows are a 
trifle too dark, is very fine. Thomasson, the 
lembroke tutor, servile, tuft-hunting, base, and 
Dunborough, the blustering young Oxford blood, 
seem to me drawn upon Hogarthian lines ; but 
in their coarse fashion they live. » And Pem- 
broke College, Thomasson’s rooms over the 
, ‘fthe spring sunshine 
which gilded the pinnacle of Magdalen Tower, 


gateway, St. Aldale’s 


and shone cool and pleasant on a score of hoary 
fronts,” are clearly familiar to Mr. Weyman. 
Ile writes of them with the easy intimacy of a 
man who knows his scene, who has not been 
compelled to ‘* get up” his local culour. And 
well he may, for twenty years ago Stanley 
Weyman, a quiet undergiaduate of Christ 
Church, which is hard by Pembroke, saw these 
things every day, and drank in the knowledge 
of them without effort, little thinking, perhaps, 
that the day would come when he should fix 
Oxford as the scene of the opening episodes of a 
memorable be 10k. 

With ** A Bit of Wool,” by Mrs. E. Boyd- 
Isayly (Jarrold), came one of those informa’ive 
slips from the publisher, relating the popularity 
of the author, which are apt to rouse the sus- 
picions of the critic, especially when the author’s 
name is quite unknown to him. But now, having 
read **A Bit of Wool,” and other stories 
contained in the volume, I am constrained to 
admit that much that is good in the ever-swelling 
flood of books may escape the notice of the most voracious reader. For simple, 
almost Arcadian, pathos, few writers, ancient or modern, can match Mrs. Boyd 
Bayly, and he must be a hard man who can read the story which gives this 
volume its title without feeling a lump rise in his throat. Mrs. Boyd-Bayly’s 
admirable qualities are the purity of her thoughts, her sympathy with the life 
and feelings of humble folk, a keen sense of humour, and a woman’s courage in 
speaking of things that are good in no shamefaced way. Joan Petherick 
and Barney Drake deserve to live, and “A Plain Man’s Passion ” is a sweetly 
pretty story. 

* Sent to Coventry,” by Esmé Stuart (John Long), is a double love story, 
eminently worth reading, and instinct with true feeling. In a quiet district of 
the West Country there is a Tory squire, cruelly caricatured, it must be con- 
fessed, who makes up his mind that all persons introduced by Sir David Tracey, 
a Liberal land-owner, shall be ostracised. Two families are so introdiced—the 
Leworthys, broken-down gentlemen farmers, and the Countess Dagmar, who 
takes the castle, and her brother and his child. The squire does his best, but 
he cannot prevent Dr, Voss, a fine character, from falling in love with the 
heautiful countess and marrying her after she has been disfigured by an accident, 
nor can he stop the countess’s brother Kilian from marrying Byrd Leworthy. 
Surely a thin story, the reader will say. Well, perhaps that may be ; but it is 
u commonly well told, the atmosphere is excellent, the work of writing has 
heen performed conscientiously, and the little history of human life moves from 
leginning to end p!easantly and easily. There is no wickedness in the book, it 
lias few scenes of stormy passion, it is quite pure and clean from beginning to 
end. These are virtues not easily to be combined with the quality of interest ; 
but they are combined with it here. 

** Ransonmoor : a Modern Story,” by Robert Dawbarn (Digby, Long), 
s‘rikes me as anything rather than modern. “ By painting saintship I depicture 
sin; Beside my pearl, I prove how black is jet,” is the couplet from Browning 
with which the author introduces his characters. Of these some are very good 
and some are very bad. The story is founded upon a forgery of a rather 
ingen‘ous description, but in the end virtue triumphs. Taken as a whole, the 
book is not a work of talent, and the incidents are piled one on the other ina 
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HE Santa Claus whom we have conjured up to be the 
chief master of our Christmas revels has one special 
danger that he must guard against. Ever before his 

eyes he must have the danger of making himself a bore. Wedo 
not want to be led the whole day long following his jingling 
bells. He should take the lead unostentatiously, unobserved, if 
possible, letting others so invite him, and not jingling his bells 
to the interruption of any conversation that interests. Only if 
the conversation flags at dinner, then you will see your ideal 
revel-master discreetly commencing to play the fool in season, 
kneading a bread tee-to-tum top and spinning it against his 
neighbour’s top, an example that quickly is infectious, and soon 
puts all the table busy. From this there is but a step to other 
antics—the glass of claret set beneath a glass of water, the latter 
inverted over a sheet of paper, anda small hole pierced in the 
paper, through which, miraculously, the lighter claret ascends to 
take the water’s place, which descends reciprocally. Wine- 
glasses are turned over with one finger, to the peril of the host’s 
pocket. When dessert comes, and the servants go, the foolery 
is more severe. Walnuts ‘laid on the table are broken with a 
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higgledy-piggledy fashion. But one whimsical conceit which runs through the 
book is amusing. It is concerned with Barcelona nuts. Richard Price, a 
confidential clerk and one of the original forgers, has an infatuation for these 
dry delicacies, of which he eats a pint or so per diem. They superinduce 
indigestion, mortal disease, repentance, revelation of the forgery, and eventual 
happiness for everybody except himself and the other villain. Moral: If you 
are a rascal who has conspired to defraud others, and if you desire to bring 
yourself to a repentant state of mind, eat Barcelona nuts. 

Circumstances compel brevity in the mention of a number of other 
books, many of them interesting. First comes Whyte Melville’s well-known 
** Katerfelto,” from Messrs. Ward, Lock, and Co. The book itself stands 
in no need of praise; but this pariicular edition is light and pleasant to 
handle, and the illustrations, by Miss Lucy E. Kemp Welch, add to its 
value. Two handy and interesting little books in ‘The Library of Useful 
Stories” come from George Newnes, Limited. They are ‘‘The Story of 
Geographical Discovery,” by Joseph Jacobs, which is distinguished by 
concise brightness and quaint illustration, and ‘*The Story of the Cotton 
Plant,” by F. Wilkinson. This is well worth reading, both from the practical 
point of view and from that which is curious The picture of the Ve etable 
Lamb of Tartary, a mythical plant-beast, of which, the ‘‘ buds, when ripe, were 
said to burst and expose to view tiny lambs, whose fleeces gave a pure white 
wool,” is delicious. So is the added explanation that ‘‘the stem or stalk on 
which the lamb was suspended above the ground was sufficiently flexible to allow 
the animal to bend downward and browse on the terbage within its reach.” 
The book is practical also. Messrs. Ellis and Elvey send a beautiful little 
edition of D. G. Rossetti’s ‘* House of Life,” aptly described as a life-work. 
Mr. F. Steinitz is to be credited with a good and easy trans’ation of Maurus 
Jokai’s ** Dr. Dumany’s Wile” (Jarrold), which should go far to increase the 
popularity of this masterly work of the great Hungarian. From Messrs. Seeley 
comes a lucid and well-written account of ‘* The War in the Peninsula,” by 
Alexander Innes Shand. Invaluable to tourists, sportsmen, and settlers is the 
‘* Guide to South Africa,” of which Messrs. Sampson Low issue (for ti.e Castle 
Line) a new edition for 1898-9. 


hammer-down of the forehead—a hammer-down which does not 
hurt a bit if it be hard enough to break the walnut; only if a 
little fear make the hammerer shrink, so that the walnut remains 
unbroken, does the forehead get a nasty crack. Then there is 
the game of picking brandied cherries off a plate with a fork, 
the operators being blindfolded; and the entertainment of this 
little game is enhanced by the secret abstraction from the plate, 
by one of the spectators, of one of the blindfolded player's 
cherries. Then he searches endlessly for the cherry that is not 
there, moving the gods of Olympus to ‘inextinguishable 
laughter.” Two folks may be made to give each other, at the 
same time, a glass of water—a napkin over the shirt front is a 
prudent preparation for this entertainment. And Santa Claus 
can hold his nose with finger and thumb of the left hand, and put 
up a lighted candle through the loop—an occasion of nose and 
moustache burning to his imitators who do not know the secret 
of successful safety to lie in keeping the eyes fixed on the 
furthest edge of the loop as the candle is put up. Also he will 
put a lighted candle into his mouth, and bring it out alight still— 
a trick which is no trick, but needs a little courage only. 

Such a menu of fooling should suffice for any Christmas 
dinner. Let Santa Claus be careful that he does not give an 
indigestion of his too many fooleries. And after dinner there is 
scope for his ingenuity on the thousand and one forms of the 
acting games, and of the more intellectual, sometimes infinitely 
boring, paper games. There is a season for all things. Of the 
acting games the highest form of art is to be found in private 
theatricals, of which it is chiefly to be said that if they cannot 
be very good (which seldom happens) they do better to be 
rankly, heinously bad (which is no rare thing). The worse the 
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better, and the more impromptu the more successful. The bath- 
towel and the sponge-bag are triumphant substitutes for the 
Highland kilt, and we have seen an actor magnificently indicate 
that he was a Red Indian Chief by the comparatively simple 
device of a quill pen stuck in his hair, with its feathery end out. 
Such are the triumphs of the great artist with. simple means. 
Then there is dumb crambo, tableaux, which are generally rather 
dreadful, and the acting of the names of books, or of well-known 
songs or pictures—a branch of the art that lends itself to much 
unholy punning, and to the suggestion of ‘‘ The Cricket on the 
Hearth” by a sample of our national game played upon the 
hearthrug. But here again the finest results we have seen have 
been wrought by means not too elaborate. A gentleman of 
middle-aged obesity slowly rising from a squatting position on 
the floor, with a nosegay on his head, was a magnificent repre- 
sentation of ‘*Cometh up as a flower”; but we are not going 
to empty Santa Claus’ sack by giving away too many of 
his secrets. 

Handkerchief games are excellent—that is to say, tying a 
knot in a handkerchief with one hand, the true-lover’s knot, that 
comes undone at the first breath of wind, and so on—good games 
because they inspire all the company with zeal to emulate Santa 
Claus in performing them. In all these ways the simple tricks 
are the best ; those of the finished conjurer are over the people's 
heads; they can only gape at them in open-mouthed wonder ; 
they are not moved to emulation. A game that gives fine 
entertainment is the tying of a string to the two wrists of one 
person, one end tied to each wrist, similarly tying another string 
to the two wrists of another person, the two strings crossing so 
that the two persons are linked together. Set them to disengage 
each other, and they go through great antics to no result. 
Afterwards show them the simple solution of passing the one 
string under the loop that is made by the other round the wrist 
of one of the prisoners, then passing the string over this prisoner’s 
hand, and behold, both are free. 

One need not refer in any detail to such games of violence 
and world-wide repute as ‘“‘ Musical Chairs,” ‘‘ Brother, I am 
Bobbed,” and the like, that have been the delight of our 
Christmas-tides since infancy. We need to be nearer our 
infancy than we are to retain any appreciation of them. But a 
large party of grave and middle-aged persons are sometimes to 
be seen about this time of year seated on the floor in a circle, 
with their legs, for decorum’s sake, under the decent cover of a 
sheet, blowing from one to the other a piece of fluff or a light 
feather, while another person outside the circle makes frantic 
efforts to grab the feather in the air. The dénouement of this 
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pleasant pastime is either the successful grabbing of the feather, 
or, more often, the flopping over of the feather-hunter into the 
middle of the sheet, whence he is extricated amidst a chorus of 
his own groans and those of the people whose ankles he has 
dislocated in his fall. 

After a season of these violent games, gentler pleasures 
become acceptable. There is the ‘‘ Person and the Thing” 
game: Santa Claus goes out, the company select an ‘ object” 
belonging to a * person’’—say Mr. Chamberlain’s eye-glass— 
and Santa Claus, recalled, has to discover, by dint of questions 
to each in turn, what were the thing and the person selected. 
It is wonderful in how few questions and answers—the answers 
in each case being rigidly restricted to ‘* Yes” or “* No ”—a 
skilful catechiser will put his finger on the most recondite object. 

Infinite is the amusement that a collection of those penny 
puzzles of which the streets at one time were so full will give 
at a Christmas party ; but for an abiding source of entertainment, 
Santa Claus may be directed to those “ parcel-postmen "—-the 
toys that perambulated the pavements of Cheapside, Victoria 
Street, and so on, a few years ago. These postmen have their 
various paces and also their various distances, and the wagering 
that takes place when three or four of them are started for a race 
over a parquet floor is fast and furious. These, however, are 
not penny toys or puzzles. Eighteenpence, if we remember 
rightly, is the exorbitant price of your parcel-postman. 

Of card games, again, it does not need to speak—they are 
too well known. To be in keeping with the spirit of Christ- 
mas-tide the games must be merry—of the kind that is described 
as “round”; and there is but one, according to our knowledge, 
that combines sufficient noise and merriment to make it quite a 
Christmas game. This is ‘ Animal Grab ’—that species of the 
genus ‘“‘grab” in which he who turns up a card similar to that 
exposed by a neighbour does not seize that neighbour’s pack in 
mere virtue of ejaculating “‘grab!’’ Each of the company, at 
starting, has selected a certain animal as his or her totem, so to 
speak, and to be entitled to grab all the cards beneath that exposed 
one to which you have the pair, you have to remember the totem 
of the person who has exposed that card, and utter the sound 
that the totem habitually makes—e.g., conventionally ‘‘ Quack, 
quack” if your neighbour has chosen to represent a duck, “* Hee- 
haw ”’ if a donkey, and so forth. 

The result is a pleasant imitation of a farmyard gone frantic, 
that is a delight to all the players of the game, and soon clears 
the room of all quietly-disposed citizens who have the misfortune 
to be among the audience. 

‘To be continued.) 


WELSH PEASANT LIFE. 


spite of recent inva- 

sions of railways, is 
still as remote from the grosser 
influences of civilisation as any 
part of these islands can be. 
Stl, a prolonged experience of 
that county in many parts, 
and at various times of the year, 
compels the writer to say that 
the artist who took these pic- 
tures was fortunate in happen- 
ing upon his subjects. Very 
pleasant is the picture of A 
WetsH INTERIOR, which, to 


Pr spite oF recent in 


hills and valleys, brings back 
a thousand recollections. 
Surely in that great iron pot 
in the corner is ‘* cowl,” the 
broth which is the mainstay of 
life for the peasant population 
of Western Wales. Whatso- 
ever may be burned in the 
rude grate below, you may be 
sure that it is not simply coal. 
That would be an unheard-of 
extravagance in a _ peasant 
home. Sometimes a mixture 
of small coal of the anthracite 
persuasion and clay is em- 
ployed, sometimes peat, some- 
times dried cow-dung, which 
1s the best of fuel; but coal is 
for the “entries,” as they 
are sometimes called in W. Ar. Dodson 

Pembrokeshire. Note also the 

tin vessels, piled tier upon tier, on the shelf above the 
great slate slab. Welsh housewives never throw a tin box 
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or canister away. The whole thing—the low-timbered roof, the 
rough slate flooring, and the chimney corner with its rude oak 
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W, M. Dodson. RETURNING FROM MARKET. 


benches—speaks of the simplicity of an ancient people whom 
civilisation has not yet corrupted. Yet they have a laudable 
ambition, and if that humble room has sent out more than one 
man, born in the chamber above, to join the ranks of professional 
men in Wales or out of it, it can only be said that it is no 
exception. From the cots of Western Wales have come many 
men who were of great influence in their generation. 

Thirty years ago the wearing of the true Welsh costume 
by the women as shown in RETURNING FROM MARKET was not 
uncommon in various parts of the country, but in these days shoddy 
materials and new fashions grown very old have almost banished 
the picturesque in costume. It isa pleasure to look at this Welsh 
maid in the old dress. She is typical of her class—comely, 
something short of stature, dark-haired and flashing-eyed, and 
active asa deer. Apart from the great hat, for which the out- 
and-out Londoner may be able to say something from the point 
of view of comfort, the costume is eminently neat and practical. 
Tne crossed woollen shawl, generally of bright colour, serves to 
protect the shoulders against the frequent showers of humid 
Pembrokeshire. The short skirt of home-spun stuff is well out 
of the mud and will last for ever. It is made of that imperish- 
able stuff which the Welsh Industries’ Association, supported 
by Lord Aberdare, Lord Kenyon, Major Wyndham Quin, M.P., 
and many devoted ladies, is making great efforts to push in 
London. 


Amateur Stick-making. 


URING the winter months of one’s country life stick- 
1D) cutting is not the least interesting of the many hobbies 
that help to pass a pleasant day in the open. 
health-giving and an invigorating pursuit, for the finding takes 
the seeker across country and through all manner of rough and 
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out-of-the-way places. Late autumn and winter is the best 
time to cut sticks, for the double reason that they are more 
easily seen and there is at this time the least amount of sap in 
the wood. A stick worth cutting is not soon or easily found; it 
is easier to “ make” a stick when found than to find it. You 
may come across scores, perfect in every point excepting just 
that one all-important part, the handle; or you may suddenly 
spy out a perfect handle, when your eye immediately and 
instinctively follows it up for the perfect stick belonging to it, and 
—finds it not! Never mind, they ave to be found together by 
seeking and patience. Arm yourself with tools like those on the 
left in the illustration ; these are all that are required for out-of- 
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doors, with the addition of a thick pair of leather gloves for 
tackling subjects in a thorny hedge. Take care that the saw is 
the kind for sawing green wood; if it isn’t, it wiil always be 
liable to jam, which is awkward when you are reaching into a 
thick hedge. The stick considered by the writer to be the 
greatest “find” is an evenly-knotted, tapering black thorn, and 
after that perhaps an oak; the latter is much the rarer of the 
two. For this reason the fourth stick on the right in the 
illustration is a prize, both the stick and its handle being, i in the 
writer's opinion, perfect in shape. The most comfortable handle 
is that which curves and forms a slightly obtuse angle to the 
stick ; not a right, nor, which is worse, an acute angle. The 
handle should also taper from its outer end. 

Sticks with the largest and most even knots grow in situa- 
tions the most exposed, both as regards sun and air and their 
immediate surroundings. Laid- down hedges are the best places 
for handle-sticks (as distinct from knobs), but as sawing these 
out makes more or less of a gap, it is as well, all things 
considered, to ask the owner’s permission first. The branch 
“laid down” is the part that makes the handle; in sawing this 
through be careful to include 2in. or 3in. more than are required 
in the finished article, to allow for splitting in drying. While 
hedges are the best places for knotted sticks, the many thornless 
kinds may be found both in hedges and woods. Don’t reject a 
stick because it is not straight; not one in five hundred grows 
‘evenly between its extreme points.” The straightening comes 
afterwards. To dry sticks, they should be placed in a cool room 
and left for from nine to twelve months; if dried by heat they 
are more liable to crack. The one thing the writer does not do 
in turning out a finished walking-stick is the straightening ; 
this is best done at any place where steam is used for bending 
woodwork. Roughly dress your sticks before sending them to 
be straightened ; after their return from steaming put them aside 
for a week or two. Now comes the home work, using the tools 
on the right of the illustration. Saw the stick and handle to the 
right length ; if a knotted one, reduce the knots (or thorns) down 
to a bold roundness with the file. Bark the stick with the knife, 
taking care not to cut into the wood; then scrape it over with 
that eyceedingly sharp and simple instrument, a piece of broken 
glass. After this go over the whole with sand-paper, or, 
preferably, glass-cloth, finishing with the finest sort. You ought 
now to have a perfectly smooth surface ready for varnishing. 
Wipe it down to free it from all dust, then with an artist's 
ordinary paint-brush lay on a thin but even coat of best varnish. 
The writer uses ‘elastica” varnish, which dries as hard as 
glass. Hang up in any place free from dust till the varnish is 
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quite hard; then with a wet rag and finest pumice-stone powder 
rub over the stick, dulling the surface of the varnish. Wipe 
perfectly dry, and re-varnish. The addition of the ferrule com- 
pletes the stick. Sticks with the bark left on should be lightly 
sand-papered, scrubbed with hot water and soap, dried, and 
then varnished. The handles look better barked. The rasp 
precedes the file in rough shaping. A small vice is very useful 
for holding the sticks while under manipulation. 

The sticks in the illustration, counting from the right, are 
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maple, black thorn, white thorn, oak, yew, broom, black thorn, 
holly, crab, black thorn - dainty specimen), yew, holly, oak, 
elm, ash, crab, cherry, willow, and sycamcre. The piece on the 
right is a good old specimen of Irish oak, that on the left is a 
length of hazel, grown and twisted in the tight embrace of a 
creeper. The group in the foreground comprises a black thorn 
sawn out of the solid stump, very much in the rough, two hazels 
roughly trimmed, two half-finished yews, and an ash with two 
sticks but only one handle. 




















HOULD anyone enquire of me, ‘‘ When is a goose not a goose?” I should 
S say, ‘‘ When a man with a gun pursues him.” The truth of this, it seems 

to me, would be easier to demonstrate than the reason why the name of 
the sagacious bird was ever attached to a foolish person. Perhaps the civilised 
goose is degenerate, a silly thing, but his wild-oats brother of the upper blue has 
assuredly a very wise head ona very tall observation-tower neck, as many a 
Nimrod will agree. 

There are many wide areas where shooting is good in which the goose is 
wholly unknown. In America, the farthest West and the North-West furnish 
the fields and waters in which the geese are sure to be found. In portions of 
California the great ‘“honker,” and, indeed, many other varieties, are so 
numerous that not only are they unprotected by game laws all the year, but 
men are actually hired to kill them off. This is because of the enormous 
damage they do to growing crops of grain, principally wheat. 

These fields are really plains, frequently thousands of acres in extent, 
stretching endlessly on every side, with never a fence nor a hedge for miles. 
Here, of course, the geese are unapproachable, being wary and highly suspicious. 
Hunters are therefore provided with rifles to use against them. As a natural 
result, more geese are scared to death than are killed. 

It is on the rivers and inland lakes of the West that the genuine sport of 
hunting geese is provided. Little Washoe Lake, in Western Nevada, is one 
of these. It occupies, with its overflowed tule lands, a strip along one side 
of Washoe Valley, much of which is divided into fields and meadows of a colony 
of prosperous farmers. This valley is wholly surrounded by mountains, some of 
the peaks of which are fully 8,oooft. above the sea. On the south the valley is 
divided from another of its kind by a low ridge of foothills, beyond which, ten or 
a dozen miles away, is the Carson river. These hills are utilised by the hunters 
in proper season. 

The meadows and fields of Washoe Valley are generally small, comparatively 
speaking, divided by fences and rows of willows, and all are irrigated artificially, 
in consequence of which they are cut across by ditches of varying depth and size. 
This hunting area does not afford much scope for the man who would pot two or 
three dozen geese in an afternoon, for, indeed, the Nimrod usually earns every 
goose he gets. Yet when the haze of the Indian summer has succeeded the 
first few weeks of autumn, and the honkers come down from the north, winging 
their lofty way from lake to river and back, in great angle-shaped flocks, the 
knowing prepare to pit their shot and cunning against the cunning and feathers 
of the game, with a keen anticipation of sport. 

There are several ways in which the geese are bagged, or threatened with 
bagging. First there is the flight across the valleys and hills alluded to, then 
comes a try at the shore of the lake, and later the stalking in the grain-fields 
where they feed. Unfortunately for the hunter the flocks that cross the 
mountains are likely to take any one of three different routes where a low gap 
in the summit line of the range invites their attention. With others of my ilk I 
have climbed those hills in all sorts of weather, at all times of day, with all 
kinds of luck—mostly bad. 

At certain seasons the geese may be expected to come from the river in the 
south about half-past ten in the morning. Later they will cross the hills shortly 
after daylight. In the evening they return at dusk. There is great fasci- 
nation in scaling the hills to wait, for the geese rarely ‘‘ skim ” the summit more 
than 15yds. above the brush, and it always seems as if the flocks must come 
exactly over one’s self. Concealed in the sage brush, gun in hand, one 
gazes afar across the valley, to behold at last a long, irregular line of geese, that 
seems to be on a level with his eyes, heading straight for the gap where he waits. 
Breath grows short, the feet and knees are so disposed that one may rise 
instantly, and on come th: great honking birds. Perhaps the hunter fancies, 
at length, they will pass over the place 8oyds., or such a matter, to the 
left, and runs through the rocks and brush, crouching. Nearer and nearer they 
come—surely they must almost strike the gun as they sweep ahead. Then 
abruptly the leader changes his mind; they swetve, honking derisively, 
and take another route. Yet sometimes they fail to turn, and then a pair 
of _ or mayhap five, come thudding down, with necks bent double and 
imber. 

Once they reach the lake they are difficult to get, in fact nearly safe 
from successful assault. If the day be fair it is probable that several flocks 
May bask in the sun on the eastern shore of the lake. There the beach is 
sandy ; there is nothing near that will hide a man. About 15oyds. from the 








beach there is a long dune of sand, covered in 
places by a stunted growth of sage. From the 
cover of this the birds are sometimes killed with 
a rifle. 

I was on this dune one windy day, with 
two hunter friends. Both had shot-guns, and 
I had a Marlin repeating rifle, 45 calibre, using 
seventy grains of black powder—the gun I used for deer. A large flock of white 
geese had taken possession of a strip of the sand, and were fussing about with 
much apparent delight. With one of my companions I crawled along the dune, 
concealed by the brush till we were opposite the birds. Suddenly a large number 
flew up and lighted with another lot in close order. I adjusted the sights for 
18oyds., and let go at the centre of the mass. All flew up but one. Presently 
another began to lag behind the escapine *ock. Down, down he came, toppling 
at last to the water, dead. The wind sailed him back to the shore, when we 
found the bullet had passed entirely through his body. Two at a shot with a 
single ball we thought rather good in the way of luck. 

In the winter when the wind is high, or snow or rain is making the lake 
uncomfortable, or when a pack of ice has rendered the water quite untenable, 
the geese are likely to be with the ducks, when many may be brought 
to bag from blinds or sink-holes. A boat is rarely of any avail, as 
geese are too sagacious to permit an approach in anything so palpably 
threatening. 

Most of the geese I ever bagged were shot in the fields where they went 
to feed. In this sort of shooting, decoys are frequently employed. Good 
decoys for geese are made of sheet iron. These are profile decoys, so to speak, 
visible from the side but not from either end or above. Flocks are puzzled 
much by these anomalies, but will often approach them near enough for a shot, 
and will even settle beside them in the dusk of evening. One ingenious man I 
knew kept two geese alive he had winged, and tethered them out ina field by 
a leg for decoys with great success. . 

Daybreak and dusk, or late afternoon, were the times we were most 
successful in finding the geese afield. They were shy of lighting in any but the 
largest open spaces, and proceeded to the centre nearly always. After lighting, 
all were on the alert for an enemy for several minutes, and then when 
feeding began, there were always at least two sentries who held their heads 
aloft and watched with the greatest vigilance for anything inimical to goose 
existence and enjoyment. 

When by chance the birds came down near a line of willow—a rare 
proceeding usually born of confidence when long unmolested—the hunter could 
make an easy approach. Ditches, however, served our purpose best, for a 
shallow trench would be quite readily overlooked by the geese, and this was 
always sufficient for the enthusiastic hunter. Geese know the difference 
between a horse or a cow andaman. They are not afraid of cattle, frequently 
feeding almost ‘‘ between the legs ” of the animals. This fact we utilised. One 
hunter who lived in Washoe Valley, on a farm, trained a steer to ‘‘ gee” and 
‘* haw” at a prod and to stand when the gun was discharged across his back. 
Behind this docile accessory, before and after the fact, he could readily get in range 
of the unsuspecting geese. He did great execution for several seasons, when his 
‘¢ blind ” unceremoniously died. 

One of my streaks of luck on geese was the bagging of four within 
fifteen minutes walk of home. These were white geese again—strays, I imagine, 
for six comprised the whole flock. They lighted in a neighbour's field. There 
were horses in this meadow, a wild lot of bronchos. There being no means of 
creeping up on the geese behind anything, I determined to try the virtue of 
crawling along on my stomach. As soon as I climbed the fence, the band of 
horses, 300yds. away, began to prance about, snort, and huddle together 
for a wild dash to the furthest corner. Down on my stomach I got, pushing 
my gun ahead, and began a long and tiresome craw!—I gave my whole 
attention to the geese, of course. In ten minutes all the necks were stretched 
and uneasiness apparent. Then, to my utter amazement, the horses developed 
an absorbing curiosity as to what I was. With heads up and nostrils dilated 
widely they began to trot near me. I continued to crawl. In a few minutes 
the whole band came up within 1oyds., surrounding me entirely, and moving 
ahead with me as fast as I went. Delighted to have this disguising and goose- 
respected escort, I essayed getting up on hands and knees. This succeeded so 
well that I arose to my feet. So thoroughly baffled by astonishment were the 
horses, that all continued to walk about me even though then a man of regulation 
attitude. Thus panoplied I got within range of the game. 

My gun was a Parker, 12-gauge, loaded with three and a-half drams of 
black powder, and one and one-eighth ounces of buckshot or double B, I 
turned loose both barrels, nearly frightening the horses to death, and got one 
goose. The other five flew to another field. I now went home, took a horse 
and entered a second neighbour’s place. Behind my animal I approached the 
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reese again. The first shot—on the ground—killed the largest bird instantly. 
When the four flew up I got two more with the second barrel, and watched with 
regret the two lonely survivors wing heavily away. 

Besides these white geese we had the great grey honker, smaller grey 
Canadian goose, and little Mexican spotted-bellies. All these are excel ent in 
the platter, beside a carving set and boat of ‘‘ rich brown gravy,” as we used to 
tell each other when a day’s hard work had made us wolves for appetites. 

An extraordinary performance at geese took place in one of the Washoe 
wheat-fields. We had hunted all day tor ducks with considerable success, and 
left the tules late in the afternoon to go to the farms for geese. The levels 
seemed deser.ed that evening, but at length we descried a small flock of little 
Canadians feeding in the stubble, and fortunately near a deep irrigation ditch 
that channelled the field. Into this ditch we dropped. Along its one or two 
shallows we were obliged to crawl, but for the rest merely stooped low down 
and walked. In our fear of being seen before we came opposite to where they 
were, if we looked about, H got a little beyond them while I was hardly 
yet opposite. In this position we saw how close we had come upon them—a 
range of 35yds.—and exchanged the siznal to shoot. We blazed in a 
red-hot cross-fire thus, and mowed down half the flock. The remainder rose at 
once. Again blazed the guns, and what with the killed birds knocking down 
the live ones, every goose of the lot came to earth. Two pair then made another 
start and got away. ut of the thirteen geese that made up the flock, nine were 
bagged in ‘* jig time ” and only four escaped. 

Yet on another evening a record infinitely less brilliant gave me quite as 
much pleasure. I had taken a friend to the fields with the promise of excellent 
sport and a full bag—a rash agreement. All day we were unsuccessful. In the 
evening, as a last resort, I led the way to a field for geese. In due time we 
discovered four large honkers, out in the middle of a large patch of stubble. In 
a shallow trench we worked as near as we could, but were still out of range 
when someone 200yds. away opened fire on another flock of birds going over, 
when our own four took flight. They swung about, heading for the lake, going 
by us sideways, at a distance of at least 7oyds, We raised ourselves and gave 
them four barrels, with no apparent result. It was almost dark. Ina moment we 
observed that one of the honkers was lagging and sinking below the line 
maintained by the others. Ile continued to sink, nearly lost to sight in. the 
dusk, and we knew he was doomed. All we could do was to walk straight 
ahead in the Lrush towards the place where our goose had merged with the 
darkness. And 300yds. from where we had fired we found hi.n lying dead. 
He was rarely beautiful and weighed over 15|b. 

The pride of all my kills, however, was my Christmas goose. My brother 
and self, having agreed to supply a honker for the holiday dinner, commenced a 
series of excursions to the top of the Fills. Three mornings we climbed those 
steep, uncompromising slopes and ridges before daylight, without so much as a 


Nice People of the 


I.—Tue Huta. 

CHARMING, well-bred couple, neatly and quietly 
dressed, always together, ever faithful and devoted, 
active and energetic, 

graceful in form and movement, sisal 
bright and lively, voices sweet ee 
and clear. He, muscular and 
vigorously “incisive.” She, 
comely, gentle, and “ insinuat- 
ing,” both only really happy 
when together and in town. Such 
are Lord and Lady ,Huia, the 
leaders of the folite, refined, de- 
lightful bird Society of the New 
Zealand bush. Previous articles 
have sketched the tui or parson- 
bird, the popular preacher of the 
bush; the weka or wood-hen, the 
impudent thief; and the kiwi 
or apteryx, the unkempt night 
prowler—-these two last represent- 
ing the seamy side of a Society 
which is genuine and _ beautiful 
within its limits, even the seamy 
side being relieved by the humour 
of the situation. 

The huia is about the size of 
a jackdaw, but-—save the mark! 
for could anything give a more dis- 
tinguished appearance than Lady 
Huia’s nose ?—while the jack- 
daw !—— 

The feathers are black with 
a green gloss, the tip of each 
tail feather being white (these 
tail feathers are worn as a sign of 
mourning by the Maori chiefs). 
There is a pretty wattle on each 
side of the head of a deep orange 
colour, turning, to lemon when 
the bird is out of sorts. The 
female is rather larger than the 
male, and her beak is from zin. 
to 4in. long, curved and slender ; 


the beak of the male is only from rin. to 2in. long, sharp 


and strong. 


The couple are closely attached, helping one another to find 
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feather to add to the larder for our pains. Even the day before Christmas 
passed without fulfilment of our promise. Christmas morning was keen with 
frost, A sheet of snow encrusted the earth, and a breeze blew out of the north. 
Again we reached the summit of the range before the first glimmer of morning. 
There we b'ew on our hands, stamped our feet, and shivered in the brush. 

A gooseless silence pervaded all the upper and lower world. We strained 
our ears and eyes in vain. Dawn came, and how bitterly cold was the air just 
before the light crept up in the east; the sun’s first beams made the western 
peaks huge rubies, and the earth emerged from the gloom with its valleys and 
mountains stretching away for miles. But not a goose was abroad on all the 
wide horizon. 

We swung our arms and looked at each other in doubt. The sun at length 
was painting even the floor of the valley, and the surface of the lake below, 
warming us up, but bringing no honker. The fields were two miles away down 
below. We decided to pay them a visit. Down the hill was rapid going, and 
in twenty minutes we arrived at the edge of a farmer's domain. Half-an-hour 
later we scanned a field, and beheld five of our friends alternately feeding and 
watching the landscape. A long detour was now essential to reach a ditch, 
which afforded the only possible means of approach. 

When we came to this it was hardly more than a narrow depression in the 
earth; we therefore crawled in it, flat on our stomachs, guns unloaded for 
safety. The sun had thawed the upper dermis, as it were, of the frozen crust of 
earth, so that very cold mud was abundant. Progress was slow; thus we 
crawled for nearly half-an-hour, and at last we were opposite our innocent five. 

Alas for the effort, they were fully govds. away. However, we determined 
it was better to shoot and fail than to make no effort at all. Accordingly we 
blazed away four barrels, loaded heavily with buckshot, and we got not a feather. 

As the birds had done on another occasion, these ‘‘ came about ” to return 
to the lake. We saw they were going to pass at long range. Crouching low to 
avoid being seen, we fumbled the guns to get them open, and loaded anew. Yet 
so rapidly were the honkers flying that we got but one barrel apiece reloaded, 
and had to snap the breech or get no shot at all. The geese were fairly opposite 
where we knelt. Up came the guns. My brother’s big 10-gauge roared out 
sullenly first. He fired too hastily, and missed. I swung my muzzle well 
ahead of the leader. The ‘* bang !” rang out splendidly on the crisp December 
air, and down plunged the greatest of the five great fellows, whose honks went 
dismally off to the hills. 

‘*Good shot,” said HH——, with a hunter’s own peculiar look of genuine 
admiration, half touched by a gleam of envy; and up to this moment my 
feelings are mixed concerning that Christmas morning when I wiped the eye of 
that most generous of chums with whom I ever shot. 

PHILIP VERRILL MIGHELS. 
[Copyright in the United States, 1898, by A. C. Doan.| 


New Zealand Bush. 


suitable food, and enjoying each other’s society as all well-con- 
ducted couples should. The male digs and chisels out the soft 
wool of decayed trees to find the big beetle grubs he delights in, 
using the powerful muscles of the 
neck with great effect; he is 
“incisive ’’—when he finds a grub 
he puts his foot on the hard head, 
tearing off the soft body: no one 
could eat prawns more neatly. 
‘The female has no chisel or strong 
muscles, but uses her long slender 
beak as a probe in the crevices 
and holes of the hard wood, being 
as fond of these big grubs as_ her 
mate—she is ‘ insinuating.” If 
the male, in spite of all his digging, 
is unable to reach the grub, he 
trots off to his lady saying, ‘* My 
dear, there is such a truffle at the 
bottom of this game pie, have you 
a fork?’’ Of course she has, and 
promptly uses it to pick out the 
dainty morsel—but she eats it her- 
self ; this sort of thing has been 
actually witnessed by Sir Walter 
Buller. The excellent couple.are 
of course bons viveurs, but not 
selfishly greedy; they consider 
and attend upon one another. ‘The 
f male becomes very fat during in- 
cubation, which shows she is well 
looked after. 
In further proof of their de- 
votedness, the Rev. W. Colenso, 
V.R.S., tells of a female huia 
whose head was brought to him 
having the upper mandible 6in. 
long and curled upwards in a 
spiral, so that it would be impos- 
sible for her to get her own food. 
eat He says that she was an aged bird, 
— ~~ and had evidently been hatched 
with this deformity; but how fed? 
It could only have been by the 
assiduous attention of her mate extended over several years. 
The movements of the huia are graceful, and the birds enjoy 
posing in all sorts of attitudes, spreading out their tails like fans, 
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billing, cooing, and flirting in the most old-fashioned and pretty 
manner. They do not care to leave the shade of the Bush, only 
occasionally soaring above the trees or flitting into the open—in 
short, they are happiest in town. They like the country, no 
doubt, as poor Corney Grain did—because it was so convenient 
for getting up to town. ‘And then you know, dear, one has to 
be so very particular in the country ”—yes, for there are sparrows, 
and blackbirds, and all sorts of rough persons outside in the Bush. 
It is said that huias feed on honey as well as on meat and 
vegetables ; a huia was certainly found 
dead with a bee’s sting in its tongue. 

They generally go about in couples, 
though sometimes two couples may 
be seen together—just a quiet little 
iunch at the Parisienne, only 
a few people go there — really nice 
people. There seems to be some diffi- 
culty in classifying the huia. Is he a 
crow, a starling, or a hoopoe? The 
answer apparently is that the starling is 
a species of huia—the Colonies take the 
lead in everything nowadays. At night 
the pair nestle close together, slumber- 
ing peacefully till another day dawns, 
when they wake to feed, flirt, kiss, and 
play again as before. Their whistle is 
soft and clear, rich and fluty, becoming 
shrill under excitement, but as a rule 
softly modulated, varying to a low 
chuckle or soft twitter when the couple 
are quietly alone together. They are 
easily called and snared by hand, seem- 
ing to have no sense of fear. The illus- 
tration shows the female resting on a 
mossy branch, her long legs tucked up 
under her feathers, and her feet buried 
in the moss with the utmost propriety. 
The name “ huia”’ very freely translated 
means ‘beautiful bird’’—but poetic 
sentiment is difficult to translate ; ‘ huia’”’ literally means ‘to be 
called,” and what is beautiful is in demand. 

I].—Tue Fanraiz. 

This pretty little bird, known to the Maoris as the 
piwaiwaka or piwakawaka, may fairly be considered as the 
fascinating little «marquise of the Bush fancy dress ball. 
Flitting about the room, here, there, and everywhere—a waltz, 
a galop, an ice, ever bright, lively, happy. Suddenly offended, 
she makes a ‘“* move”’ and flies away to a dark corner to hide 
her trouble. A fly-catcher is this little creature, and about the 
size and shape of the long-tailed tit. It flits about the Bush on 
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the surface of the water, throwing itself into every conceivable 
attitude, picturesque, fantastic, in its hunt after flies. It will 
boldly enter the hut of a wood-cutter, making itself quite at 
home, and clearing off every fly in the place, then sit outside, 
happy, waiting for more. So fearless is the bird that when you 
meet it in the Bush it will try to perch on your hand, or it will 
sit opposite you a yard away with tail outspread, critically 
examining you. 

An officer of the 14th Foot, during the Maori War, was lying 
asleep in the Bush when a fantail 
perched in the palm of his hand; _pro- 
bably feelinga tickling sensation he closed 
it, and when he awoke the poor little 
thing was dead in his hand. If a twig 
be held out it will often perch upon it, 
and when out shooting it is no uncom- 
mon thing for a fantail to perch on 
the gun. The bird seems to be 
looking for flies, and the new comer 
is a likely place, at all events he is 
moving about stirring up flies. If 
you come near their nest, the pair 
follow you, twittering, till you get 
close to it, when they become sud- 
denly silent—their anxiety is great— 
but as you move away from the nest 
they recover their spirits and burst 
into a wild song of joy—positively 
laughing. 

Sir Walter Buller tells of an 
ancient Maori legend in connection 
with the laugh of the piwaiwaka, which, 
by the way, may be translated thus :— 
“Pi” is the note of the bird, ‘ wai” 
is water, and “‘*waka” is a canoe. 
Shall we say ‘“ The little twitter skim- 
ming the lake’’? Shortly, the legend 
runs thus:—A great chief was eating 
his enemy, and the piwaiwakas looking 
on were so amused at seeing the head and shoulders of this 
enemy disappearing down the chieftain’s throat that they burst 
into a wild song of laughter. The chief was discovered, captured, 
killed, and probably eaten, if not tootough. If hurt or frightened, 
the fantail becomes silent at once, flying away in a direct line for 
the depths of the Bush—poor sensitive little marquise ! 

The illustration shows the lady at her best, just as‘she sits 
opposite to you a yard away in the Bush—positively asking you 
to flirt with her. Can it be that, before ever man dreamed of 
social life, it all went on in the New Zealand Bush, and that 
what we call progress is morally descent to the habits of the 
animal kingdom ? Hucu L. Macue tt. 
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BREAKFAST DISHES WORTH TRYING. 
YOUNG married friend of mine, although she can 
afford to give her excellent cook carte blanche, plays at 
house-keeping to the extent of ordering each separate 
meal. Her dinners are faultless, and remarkable for originality 
and variety ; her Sunday luncheons are things of joy, but her 
breakfasts vary hardly at all—every morning, whether in town 
or country, fried bacon, eggs (boiled, poached, or fried), home- 
made Sausages when in season, otherwise kidneys, and one sole. 
‘I can do anything with dinner or luncheon,” she told me 
during my first visit to her country home, “but breakfast used 
to worry me more than the other two put together; so I made 
up my mind to give up trying to do anything original for break- 
ast. Consequently my husband has eaten a sole every morning 
that he has been at home for nearly two years. I began almost 
to imagine that it must be the same sole; it is quite annoying 

that soles will look so much alike.” 

If you leave the breakfast to the discretion of a good cook 


you may, and probably will, find that the monotony is nearly as 
marked as if, like my friend, you gave orders that a certain rule 
should be followed for the meal. The success of a day very 
often depends on the success of the breakfast, and not only in 
the case of men. Women are more robust than they were 
formerly, and nowadays do not invariably decline the proffered 
viands with, ‘* No, thanks, I never eat breakfast.” 

Fried bacon and boiled eggs are always with us if we live in 
the British Isles, but however necessary their presence on the 
table may be, there is no reason why they should have undue 
prominence. : 

DEVILLED Ecc Toast. 

Stamp out some rounds of bread (rather less than half an inch thick) with a 
medium-sized cutter, and toast them evenly on both sides; butter them, and 
cover them thickly with an egg paste made as follows :—Pound the yolks of as 
many hard-boiled eggs as are required, with a liberal allowance of butter ; season 
with salt and black pepper, and add a few drops of Worcester sauce, a small 
quantity of anchovy sauce, a little made mustard, and sufficient curry paste to 
make the mixture savoury without letting the flavour predominate over the other 
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ingredients. Stir all together ; then moisten with cream, and heat the mixture 
in a small enamelled saucepan, stirring it all the time to prevent it from burning. 
When done it should be of a paste-like consistency. It will be spoilt if allowed 
to become dry. Have ready heated in a sauté-pan some fine browned bread- 
crumbs which have been seasoned with pepper and salt and a dust of curry 
powder. Sprinkle the egg toast with the hot crumbs, and serve at once. 


Savoury CANAPES, 

Whip three eggs with a patent egg-beater until they are quite frothy, add a 
teaspoonful of curry powder and a little pepper and salt ; pour over them half a 
pint of boiling milk, and stir over the fire uniil the sauce is smooth and quite 
thick, but take care it does not boil, or it will curdle and be spoilt. Spread 
some rounds of fried bread wih pounded ham (or tongue will answer the 
purpose) which has been well seasoned with pepper, salt, and spices, and pour 
some of the sauce over each canapé ; then place them in a moderately hot oven 
for two or three minutes. Sprinkle with chopped parsley, and dish up on a hot 
dish covered with a doyley. 

ITALIAN EcGs, 

Break one egg at a time into a cup, being careful to keep the yolk whole, 
and pour it into a well-buttered silver (or white china) scallop shell. | Mix some 
tomato purée (tomato conserve) in a saucepan, with a large piece of butter, and 
season it with pepper, salt, and nutmeg ; when it is hot, pour a tablespoonful of 
the purée ever each of the eggs, and cook them in a quick oven until they are 
set ; scatter a little chopped parsley over the tomato the last thing before sending 
the eggs to table. 

SAUSAGE CAKES IN BATTER. 

Season a pound of sausage-meat with salt, pepper, a little powdered mace, 
a teaspoonful of mixed herbs (powdered), and a tablespoonful of chopped 
parsley; take about a desserispoonful of it at a time, and form into little 
round cakes on a floured board. When the cakes are ready, dip them, cne at 
a time, into a thick frying batter, and fry hem in boiling fat. Serve garnished 
with crisply-fried parsley. 

BACON ROLLS EN SURPRISE. 

Put two tablespoonfuls of white bread-crumbs into a basin with a dessert- 
spoonful of chopped parsley, a teaspoonful of minced onion, and two ounces of 
cooked game (or chicken) which has been very finely minced ; season with a 
very little mace, salt, and pepper, and moisten the dry ingredients with sufficient 
beaten egg to form a paste, which should not be too stiff. Cut some thin slices 
of bacon, flatten them out with a knife, and cover them evenly with the game 
mix ure; then roll up the bacon, secure it with thick thread, and fry until it 


ICHAELMAS Term brings the freshinen to Oxford with 
various hopes and resolutions. Some are the happy 
possessors of school records that will secure them a 

place in one or other of their college football teams; others disdain 
all forms of athletics as beneath the notice of intellectual 
ambition; but the ruck of them find their way almost at once to 
the river. It is of these—the ruck—that I would speak here: 
men who have either never handled an oar before, or have 
trusted for guidance to the deceptive light of nature—my 
unassuming pen shrinks from venturing on so august a 
subject as an Etonian wetbob. You can see them straggling 
down on the first day of coaching past the Christ Church 
meadows to the barges, a motley crowd of all shapes and sizes, 
some with earnest purpose written on their brows, and others 
studiedly indifferent. And happy he who already knows a Blue 
by sight, and can point him out with jogging elbow to his 
admiring fellows. 

Once over the gangways of the barges, they move uneasily 
about or sit in stilted attitudes, while the coaches eye them much 
as Mulvaney or Learoyd would eye a batch of “ rookies.” But 
there the likeness ends, for the coaches are polite of speech and 
urbane of manner, as they sort their material into more or less 
appropriate couples. Then the pair-oared tubs—broadly designed 
for maiden efiorts—that line the edge of the raft are quickly 
filled, and the bargeman, with much-needed admonitions to 
‘mind your oar, sir,” pushes them out one after another into 
the stream. 

As the coach fumbles with the tiller-ropes, he has always 
one set question —‘‘Have you ever rowed before?” You 
probably have, and rather fancy yourself than otherwise as an 
oar; but, in a modest desire to surprise him, you answer, ‘‘ No 
—nothing to speak of.” ‘Then pull a stroke or two, both of 
you.” You grip the oar like a vice, and put all you are worth 
and a little over into a dozen strokes, with your eyes glued on 
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is cooked. Serve the bacon rolls on square croutons, and fill the middle of the 
dish with tomatoes which have been cut into rather thick slices and fried. 


FIsH FRITTERS. 

Make a batter by melting one ounce of fresh butter in half a pint of warm 
milk and water (mixed in equal proportions), then let it cool, and when it is 
only just tepid sift in by degrees eight ounces of fine dry flour, beating the 
mixture well all the time with a wooden spoon ; when it is perfectly smooth add 
a pinch of celery salt, a little grated nutmeg, cayenne, and black pepper, and 
let it stand in the kitchen for an hour before it is used. At the end of this time 
add some cooked white fish, which has been passed through a mincing machine, 
to the batter, and half a teaspoonful of baking powder; mix well, and stir in 
lightly the whites of two eggs which have been whisked to a stiff froth. Take 
a dessertspoonful of the batter at a time, and fry it in plenty of boiling fat ; 
drain the fritters on blotting-paper ; serve them piled up on a hot dish, and 
garnish with watercress. 

Eccs A L’EPICURE. 

Cut some hard-boiled eggs, from which the shells have been removed, in 
half, lengthways, and carefully take out the yolks; pound them in a mortar 
with an equal quantity of foie gras, or potted game, and sufficient butter to make 
4 smooth paste, and add pepper, salt, and a little cayenne. Slice a small piece 
off the whites of the eggs so that they will stand, and fill them with the prepared 
paste ; smooth the tops, and dip the pieces of egg into beaten egg, then into fine 
dry bread-crumbs. Repeat this process, and put the eggs aside for half-an-hour; 
then fry them until they are a golden brown in a bath of boiling fat. Have 
some boat-shaped croutons of suitable size in readiness, which have been tried 
during the time the eggs were being cooked ; they must be hollowed out in the 
middle, as the half of an egg is to be placed in each. Dish up the croutons on 
a low border of savoury boiled rice which has been sprinkled with chopped 
parsley, and fill the middle of the dish with a rich brown sauce. 


Happock SOUFFLEs. 

Scald a large haddock, then diy it, wrap it up in buttered paper, and 
cook it in the oven. When it is done remove the fish from the bones, putting 
aside the skin, and pound it in a mortar with one ounce of butter; then pass it 
through a sieve. Moisten the fish with a gill of thick white sauce, season with 
black pepper, cayenne, salt, and nutmeg, and add the yolks of three eg:s ; mix 
thoroughly, and stir in the whites of the eggs whisked to a stiff froth. Pour the 
mixture into buttered ramakin cups, and bake in a quick oven for from twelve 
to fifteen minutes. Scatter a little coralline pepper over the top before sending 
the soufilés to table. CHARLOTTE RUSSE. 
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the blade. Then you look up to see the effect. It isn’t quite 
what you had expected. Instead of prophesied greatness, you 
are treated—more or less urbanely—to a series of general 
observations on the necessity of eliminating elementary faults 
and unlearning vicious beginnings. At that moment you 
realise, as never before, your insignificance in the scheme of 
the universe. 

Of coaches, who are, of course, the members of the last 
college eight, there are many varieties, but two stand out con- 
spicuous—the swearing and the scientific. The swearing variety 
is, for obvious reasons, the commoner, and, on the whole, the 
more effective. He tells you plainly what to do, and how to do 
it, but, from choice or ignorance, offers no explanations. His 
methods always reminded me of the schoolmaster’s reply to the 
enquiring boy who asked him why, in division of fractions, 
you turned the second fraction upside down and multiplied : 
“ Because, my boy, if you don’t, you will incur my open dis- 
pleasure.” For the first two or three days he may hold himself 
in check, displaying by other signs a not unnatural impatience. 
But when his repeated admonitions to swing well down between 
the knees and get the hands smartly away from the body pass 
apparently unheeded, he warms to his work and calls upon the 
full resources of his vocabulary. It ranges, according to the 
provocation, from simple vituperation to sheer blasphemy, and, 
at supreme moments, rises to the level of an inspiration. Any 
sign of resentment, of course, rouses him to fresh efforts. I have 
known a fourth-year man, who was destined for the Church, talk 
at the sullen bow of a four from the Free-water Stone to the 
New Cut without once repeating himself. 

The scientific coach, on the other hand, is a perfect mine of 
explanations. He expounds the art of rowing on mechanical 
principles, babbling of co-efficients and parallelograms of forces. 
At the first blush, this might seem the more desirable method, but 
your theorist has always his little weaknesses. The scientific 
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coach is more intent upon maintaining his thesis than on pro- 
ducing an oarsman. So he is very easily drawn, and the argu- 
mentative freshman, who has an eye on the presidency of the 
Union as well as of the boat club, is in his element. All he 
has to do is to dispute some point in the coach’s elaborate 
demonstration, or start, with imaginative ignorance, a rival 
theory of his own. The boat is at once steered towards the 
bank, and a warfare of words ensues, in which all practical 
issues are speedily forgotten. 

It might be supposed that when the freshman leaves the 
river in the afternoon, after two hours of ‘‘swing,” and “ finish,” 
and “ feather,” he had had enough of it to last him well into the 
next day. But that would be to under-estimate the zeal of the 
young. You will see him, as he crosses the quad, violently 
shooting out his arms, as if in sudden pain, and drawing them 
slowly and sedately in again. Before hall, too, he may be 
discovered in his own room practising his swing, in the hope that 
secret devotion may be openly rewarded. His means to this end 
are simple. He places a Liddell and Scott about a yard from 
the fire-place, seats himself on it, and swings backwards and 
forwards to the utmost limits of human endurance, with his feet 
pressed hard against the fender. It is a performance neither 
dignified nor comfortable; but long tradition asserts its utility. 
Before engaging in it, however, the freshman generally sports 
his oak, for, with all his enthusiasm, he is aware that no man can 
look his best seated on a large book, and swaying solemnly 
about, without any apparent object. 
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is or is nota passenger’s luggage, and therefore subject or not to the same 

conditions as govern the conveyance of portmanteaus and other baggage. 
Mr. Justice Channell has decided in the negative, and unless his decision is 
appealed against, cyclists must bow to the inevitable. One must distinguish in this 
matter, however, between'law and equity. The law is on the side of the railway 
companies, and it is very doubtful whether any good would be done by appealing 
against Mr. Justice Channell’s decision. The fact should not discourage cyclists, 
however, from pressing their claims to greater consideration on the part of the 
railway companies, and to obtain an alteration of the existing law. There is a 
good deal to be said in favour of the contention that a bicycle should be carried 
free. English railway companies, for one thing, stand almost alone in the fact 
that they charge, and charge heavily, for the carriage of cycles, and it is difficult 
to make a cyciist understand why a machine which weighs less and occupies 
less room than a lady’s dress trunk, and, moreover, is often personally attended 
to by himself both at the beginning and at the end of the journey, should be 
taxed in the outrageous way at present in force. It is contended that special 
care has to be taken of bicycles as compared with other luggage. If such were 
the case, one might understand the claims of the railway companies ; but inas- 
much as no differentiation is made between the carrying of bicycles and that of 
trunks, one fails to see the justice of the argument. Both are labelled in the 
same way and put into the same vans ; and though bicycles cannot absolutely be 
banged about with the same degree of recklessness as heavy luggage, they 
certainly do not receive treatment which can be regarded in any way as special. 
Until such treatment is afforded them the cyclist cannot tamely acquiesce in the 
present system of high charges. 

There was a significant reference in the arguments of the defendant’s 
counsel in the test case that was heard last week which must by no 
means be lost sight of. Great stress was laid on the fact that the bicycle 
was not a package, and the sporting man’s gun was said to come 
under the definition of luggage because it could be put in a case and 
handled as ordinary baggage. If the railway companies take their stand on this 
baggage idea, what is there to prevent a cyclist about to take a long journey by 
rail, say from London to Inverness, from putting his machine in a crate, and 
contending that it then becomes an item of luggage? The whole thing would 
hot weigh more than a heavy trunk, nor occupy more cubic space. If folding 
bicycles, too, came into general use, the railway companies would have to 
abandon their position, for it would be possible to actually put such a machine 
inside a canvas bag and carry it in the hand. It is all very well for the railway 
people to contend that a cycle is different from a portmanteau, but of one thing 
one may rest assured, and that is that they are chiefly concerned in preserving 
the s/a/us guo, whether reasonably or otherwise. If the law did not compel the 
companies to carry a passenger’s luggage, and it were proposed that they should 
do so, innumerable arguments would be forthcoming as to the inconvenience and 
unfairness of taking heavy portmanteaus free of charge, while graphic pictures 
would be drawn of the appalling cumbrousness of a lady’s saratoga, and the 
absurdity of carrying such an article for nothing. Bicycles were not contem- 
Plated when railway law first came into being, and hence this trouble ; but that 
they would have been included among passengers’ effects if earlier in general use 
I fancy there is little room for doubt. It is distinctly offensive, moreover, to 
one’s patriotic feelings to reflect how Great Britain stands alone in this matter, 
for even in the countries where charges for cycles are exacted the rates are 
materially lower than at home. 

According to Mr. Douglas Sladen, who has been interviewed by the Hué, 
cycling has caused a small revival of brigandage in Sicily! The villains keep 
their victims until ransomed, so that a cyclist who does not want his trip indefi- 
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As term advances well into November, the discomforts of 
the apprenticeship intensify, and one of the things I never could 
understand was why so many who were hopeless crocks, and 
knew it, persisted in their efforts. An Oxford November is, to 
put it mildly, seldom salubrious. Yet day after day the fresh- 
men shiver, scantily apparelled, round the barges, or toil, lashed 
by the coach’s tongue, against wind and rain, through the Gut— 
a combination of circumstances only to be described in the words 
of another as ‘“‘demd, damp, moist and unpleasant.” Even 
the ‘junior fours” cannot allay their ardour, though the effects 
of a half-mile race, rowed in heavy boats, and after a heavy 
luncheon, must be experienced to be believed. 

The freshman's cup of joy overflows when he takes his seat 
for the first time in a trial torpid-eight towards the end of term. 
It matters nothing that his oar catches him violently now in the 
mouth and now in the stomach, or that sharp iron projections 
make painful acquaintance with his flesh, as he rolls helplessly 
from side to side. These ills he regards merely as incidents on 
the rough road to fame. So he sets his teeth, and plugs away to 
Iffley and back. It is true he turns Manichean, and curses the 
boat for rolling, without giving due regard to himself as an 
originating cause. For he is only human, and inclined to refer 
the erratic nature of his strokes rather to the relentless forces of 
Nature than to any want of skill on his own part. But that 
even his discomforts have their compensation you will easily have 
gathered, if you have ever had the privilege of watching him and 
his fellows at their afternoon tea. FRESHMAN ONCE. 


nitely prolonged must stick to the frequented roads. On the whole, however, 
Sicily is an admirable place for cycling. ‘‘ It abounds,” says Mr. Sladen, ‘in 
interesting ruins and relics and traditions.” A bicycle is practically the only 
means of seeinz very many of the most interesting places, because the train 
service, when there is one, is very bad. A native Sicilian would not think he 
had received value for his money unless his train journey took him all day. 
The roads are fairly good and pretty level on the coast ; in the interior they are 
bad and hilly. 

The English winter seems to grow milder every year. Last Saturday, as 
I steered a tandem down to Guild.ord, there was nothing but the thick mud to 
make us conscious that we were nearin: the close of the year, while on the 
following day the heat was positively oppressive. Save for a pair of gaiters to 
keep off the mud, I wore nothing more than I had done for weeks past, and yet 
could have fancied that it was April. Talking of mud, by the way, leads me 
to empha-ise once more the value of a fixed Carter gear-case; at this time of 
year it all but speaks for itself, and one can plough through grease and rain for 
mile upon mile, and never give one’s chain a thouzht. It is an immense 
relief, when battling with a strong head wind, and straining every nerve at times 
to keep the machine up in the treacherous slime, to realise that there is no need 
for fear as to the ‘‘ works going wrong,” and that one is not wasting twenty or 
thirty per cent. of one’s power through a clogged and stiffened chain. 

A short time 
ago I described a 
new form of pump 
attachment, which 
seemed to possess 
unusual merit, and 
I now illustrate the ; 
appliance herewith. Nothing could be simpler or more effective. Each of the 
clips, which are fastened to the top tube of the machine, or elsewhere, contains a 
round plug, which fits into either end of the pump itself. Within the handle of 
the pump is fitted a spiral spring, and this ensures the requisite pressure of the 
pump ends against the studs. There is no shake and no rattle, while both 
attachment and detachment are absolutely instantaneous. Although the device 
has only been out a very short time, it was largely in evidence at both the 
cycle shows. It is certainly the securest and handiest means of carrying a 
pump that has yet appeared, and anyone who is not satisfied with his or her 
present pump attachments would be well advised to send the pump and two 
shillings to Messrs. J. and A. E. Jenks, of Heath Town, Wolverhampton, in 
return for which the pump will be fitted with the clips, studs, and concealed 
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A CAPITAL story of literary flavour has crossed the Irish Channel, In a 








certain little Irish town there is a convent in which custom ordains that 
passages from a book tending to edification should be read aloud to the 

novices during the midday meal. In the Sister Isle also flourishes one Canon 
Doyle, doubtless a Doctor also, of great learning and piety. Now it came to 
pass that the Lady Superior, in search of a book wherewith to regale her charges, 
bought a volume by Dr. Doyle, and the young and pious ladies listened more 
and ate less than was ever the case before. Then it was discovered that the 
book was by Dr. Doyle indeed, but by a Conan, not a Canon, and that the 
position of two vowels made a world of difference. Nevertheless, the good 
Lady Superior had the sound sense to permit the volume to be read to the end, 
Is it true or not true that the Kaiser nourishes in his bosom the ambition 

to **commence author”? A Berlin correspondent, taking his liberty in his 
hands—for to speak lightly of the Kaiser in Berlin involves dungeons—has 
stated that it is his Imperial Majesty’s intention to write a history of his travels, 
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Personally, I hore the rumour may be true, simply because the Emperor, on the 
rare occasions when I have heard his voice, has exercised upon me an influence 
approaching to that of magnetism. He may be, indeed he is, an odd monarch, 
but he is a so an uncommonly clever man, strongly imbued with traditions and 
ideas which are grand, even when they are impossible. Moreover, there was 
something noble, something of the medizval spirit, in his pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land. If the book comes it will be interesting to study it: for the Kaiser 
is not reticcnt, 

Mr. Murray has published the second volume of Byron’s ‘ Letters and 
Journals,” which includes, 72 er alia, letters to Murray, Dallas, Hodgson, John 
Galt, and James Wedderburn Webster, husband of the Lady Frances Wedderburn 
Webster to whom Byron was at one time much attached. It is, however, the 
name of John Galt that attracts me, for, if Byron’s letters to Galt as traveller 
serve to remind the reading world of John Galt as novelist, a great gain will 
have been attained. Galt takes, or ought to take, a very high place indeed 
among the early Scottish novelists, and his novels deserve to be more widely read 
than they are. They are not sensational; but as pictures of Scottish country 
life and character, and for pawky humour, they are not to be surpassed. 

As a rule, it is wise to look with caution tending towards disapproval on all 
propositions involving the disturbance of dead men’s bones. The allusion here is 
not to the Druce case, for there it may be that there are no bones at all, but to 
the remains of John Keats, It is sad that the municipal authorities of Rome 
need the ground hallowed by the body of Keats for a new thoroughfare. In 


that case it were surely well to place the remains of the ill-fated author of 


‘** Endymion,” ‘* Lamia,” ‘The Eve of St. Agnes,” and many another precious 
poem in a well-earned niche in Poets’ Corner. ‘I think I shall be among the 
English poets after my death,” he wrote in the course of his all too brief life ; and 
his confidence has been justified abundantly. To have moved his body from its 
tomb ** within the shadow of the Pyramid of Caius Cestius ” would be sacrilege, 
if it were not necessary, for does not the body of Percy Bysshe Shelley lie close 
by 2? But if it be necessary, there should be no doubt and no difficulty in 
securing for it a place in Poets’ Corner, The very first five lines of ‘* Endymion ” 
would suffice to win his niche for him even if they stood alone. Who does not 
know them : 
** A thing of beauty is a joy for ever, 

Its loveliness increases ; it will never 

Pass into nothingness ; but still will keep 

A bower quiet for us, and a sleep 

Full of sweet dreams and health and quiet breathing.” 

Among the books to be published this week, ‘* London Impressions,” by 
William Hyde and Mrs. Meynell (Constable), is fullest of promise of present 
interest. No doubt ** Memorials of Lord Selborne,” Part II. (Macmillan), will 
be important, and ‘ Spiritual Letters of Edward Bouverie Pusey ” (Longmans) 
will find a host of readeis. But both these will be unco’ serious. That antici 
pation I do not extend to Mr. G. Bernard Shaw’s ‘* Complete Wagnerite ’ 
(Richards), which is sure to be amusing. 

I am afraid I do not know whether it is possible to obtain any copies of the 
limited edition of ** Art and Animals, or Reminiscences of an Artist’s Life,” by 
Mrs. Edwin Douglas (The Autotype Company). If it be possible, it will not be 
so long; if it be imp: ssible, I shall but make the mouths of connoisseurs water. 
The pictures are excellent, the reproduction as good as good can be. In 
‘**Ground Game,” where a lined ferret is in the act of disappearing in a bury 
beneath the roots of a beech tree—carved with lovers’ initials enclosed ina heart, 
as has been the custom since Ovid’s time—the old rabbit-catcher and the terrier 
are perfect in expression. The foal in ‘* Maternal Anxiety ””—the mother is in 
the cart hard by—looks as if it might gambol off the page at any moment. 
** Ancient Britons,” three shaggy cattle and a raven on a snow-clad brae, is full 
of character and expression, and there are many more pictures, those of Jersey 
cattle being particularly successful. The letterpress, in which Mrs. Douglas 
gives an account of her husband’s career, is interesting. 

When mention was made long ago of the edition of Hans Andersen’s Fairy 
Tales which Messrs. Newnes were to bring out in parts, it was stated that great 
things might be expected. But the book, as it comes out, even exceeds my hopes. 
The clear print, the fancy and the humour which runs through the illustrations, 
and the excellence of the application of the reproductive process, promise to 
make this cheap edition the most elegant of classics. 

How among the multitude of children’s books published every Christmas- 
time are the un ortunate Olympians to know what to buy? On the whole, 
they can be happy in the thovght that it is difficult to go wrong. Fertunately, 
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no ‘‘ hilltop” or neurotic works appear as yet as wolves in sheep’s clothing ‘or 
children, and all the books we have received this winter aie perfectly wholesome, 
if not all wildly exciting. ‘*The King’s Reeve,” by the Rev. E. Gillist 
(Seeley), is a girl’s book rather than a boy’s. It is an excellent story of 
Edward I.’s time, in which the King himself p'ays no small part. Boys might 
not improbably object to the fact that the story begins with what they are wont 
to call ‘‘lovering rot,” but girls will like it all the better for that, and if the 
boys persevere they will find that the lovers’ tale is only a thin thread running 
through a brisk and lively story. ‘* Brave Hearts and True,” by M. Douglas 
(Jarrold), tells shortiy the stories of the lives of Miss Nightingale, Gordon, the 
Duke of Wellington, and two or three other great Englishmen of whom it does 
English children good to hear. ‘ The Sea Prince,” by E. P. Larken (Jarrold), 
contains thirteen excellent fairy stories, prettily illustrated. ‘* The Girls of St. 
3ede’s,” by G. Mockler (Jarrold), is a tale of schoolgirl life happily enlivened by 
an exciling adventure among rocks and caves. It is just the book for girls of 
twelve, or thereabouts. ‘* Captured by Indians,” by EF. +. Ellis (Cassell), has 
success ensured for it by its title. Can any ordinary healthy boy resist the 
fascination of a story about American Indians? As one turns the pages and 
meets the familiar ‘‘ moccasins,” the ‘*tomahawks,” the ‘* Shawanoes,” 
‘* Redwoods,” and so on, one feels that here, at any rate, is firm ground on which 
it is only too pleasant to tread. In ‘* Scouts and Comrades,” by E. S. Ellis 
(Cassell), the same author tells us of Tecumseh, chief of the Shawanoes, and the 
war of 1812. An excellent, stirring tale is this, with enough adventures to satisfy 
the thirst of the most jaded youth suffering from a surfeit of Christmas joys, 
Almost drowned in the flood of new literature, there is a danger that children 
may have no time to enjoy the good stories of a former generation. A capital 
new edition of the ‘* Travels of Baron Munchausen ” (Gardner), illustrated by 
A. Nobody, should keep the entertaining Baron’s memory green, ‘* The Son 
of a Hundred Fathers” (Jarrold), ‘* Trip” (Jarrold), ‘* Klondike Nuggets” 
(Cassell), ‘* The Littlest Ones” (Gardner), and last, but not least, the capitally- 
il‘ustrated ‘ Dr. Jollyboy’s A.B.C.” (Gardner), are all worthy of places on the 
shelves of the most exact:ng nursery or play-room, 


Boo s to order from the library :— 
‘* The Romantic History of Robin Hood.” Barry Pain. (tiarpers.) 
‘* Bismarck : the Man, the Statesman.” A, J. Butler. (Smith, Elder.) 
‘* The Sepoy Mutiny.” Colonel E. Vibart. (Smith, Elder.) 
‘© A Prisoner of France.” Charles Boothby. (Black.) 
‘“*The Mess Deck.” W. F. Shannon. (Lawrence and Bullen.) 
‘¢ The Forest of Bourg Marie.” Frances Harrison. — (Arnold.) 
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chance.” So ran a letter from an old college friend who lives in the 

Pytchley (woodland) country, and who can with difficulty be persuaded 
that even the Belvoir pack are superior to Mr. Austin Mackenzie’s. So I packed 
a portmanteau and put a ceitain favourite old Irish horse into the dog-cart, and, 
like Mr. Surtees’ heroes of old, started to drive across country. It rather shocked 
my groom to talk of driving the horse I meant to ride the next day, but, ev/7 nous, 
I often do it, and no harm results, only I am careful that the tugs of the buckles 
shall stand upright on the slightest ascent, which means that the cart balances 
well, and throws little weight on his back. I found my friend very gloomy, 
talking ‘‘ wire and pheasants,” the equivalents of ‘‘blood and thunder” in a 
fox-hunter’s mind. But the next morning being one of those which look and 
feel and smell like hunting, we took a more cheerful view of things in general, 
and the prospects of the hunt in particular, as we jogged along again quite in 
old - fashioned style, hacking our 
hunters on to the fixture at Rushton 
liall. I may say at once that the 
hounds deserve everything that could 
le said of them by a far better judge 
than the present writer. They are 
a magnificent pack, with beautiful 
sheulders, sufficient substance, and 
plenty of fashion, and if the Master 
really can make up his mind to part with 
them, they should go to some country 
where the hounds are the property of 
the country and they can be the 
foundation of a permanent pack. They 
are particularly well suited for a wood- 
land country, because they are so good, 
for the wilder and more difficult is the 
country to hunt the better the hound 
that is needed. It is in nose, in 
tongue, and in drive that Mr 
Ma.kenzie’s pack fulfil the requisites 
for making foxes leave the great 
woods and run over the fine grass 
country which belongs to this hunt. 
Everyone was talking of the mat- 
vellous run from Dingley Wood to 
Biaybrooke, nearly all over grass 
which lasted over an hour, and when 
hounds fairly ran away from horses. 
Not so great was to be our fortune on 
this occasion. There was quite 4 
large field out, attracted, no doubt, 
by the gambler’s spirit of the {ox 


s oe E over and see our hounds at work; you may not have another 
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hunter, who always assumes, or hopes, 

that one good day is the beginning of 

a run of sport with the pack. The 
first fox was headed right back into 
the mouths of hounds, and killed é 
The second from Rushton slipped “ 
away with a start, and hounds had to 
work out his line over the railway. 
The stead ness of the pack, and their 
drive, combined with the patience of 
the huntsman, brought hounds nearer 
to their fox at Newton. At all events, 
we assumed such was the case, as the 
pace grew fast over the open to New- 
ton Village. Here we steadied, and 
the fox got ahead again, for when 
hounds swung to the right over the 
turnpike into Geddington, the scent 
erew cold and the run was over, 
This was Thursday. 

On Wednesday, which is my day 
with the Belvoir, hunting was put off on 
account of the death of Sir William 
Welby-Gregory. No one will be more 
missed than he. The late Baronet was 
one of those country gentlemen who 
devote themselves to the good of their 
country and the benefit of their 
neighbours. So valuable were his 
labours that much work was: laid on his willing shoulders, and_ latterly 
Sir William had but little time for sport, though in the past he was a keen 
follower of the Duke of Rutland’s hounds. So I must go back to Tuesday 
with the Belvoir at Stubton, which is one of those meets that a true lover of 
hunting will always go to if he can. ‘Out of the way?” Not at all. You 
can box from Giantham to Claypole. Undoubtedly the Stubton country is a 
stiff one, sad better to ride over when the hedges are not so blind as they 
unfortunately are at present. Mr. Neville, though he does not hunt kimself, 
likes to see other people hunt, and always has foxes. As the country rode, I for 
one am not going to grumble at circular runs or unenterprising foxes. If 
hounds had really run hard they would have got cle:n away from most of us. 
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As it was, Tuesday was a day of opportunities for the 7wd‘c/ouws rider. Need I 
say more? Ben Capell was quite at home in this Lincolnshi.e country, and as 
old-time carrier of the horn, I watched his casts with interest. Twice he hit 
off his fox in a way that enabled the chase to go on. The first fox was lost 
amid the intricacies of the water-courses by Sutton, which range from a river to 
a drain ; the last was saved by darkness in or near Caythorpe. If the reader 
will glance at his hunting map and consider that we rode over most of the 
country between Stubton, Sutton, and Caythorpe, he will be able to form an 
idea of a really good hunting day on the Lincolnshire side of the Belvoir, and 
will be able to guess how tired was man and horse at the end. 

Wednesday and Thurs lay being accounted for, I must now turn to the 

Quorn on Friday at Queniborough. 
‘The new comers were Lady Gerard and 
her daughter, Cap'ain Milner, Lady 
IIenry Paulet, Mrs. Sidney Loder, 
besides those who never miss a meet of 
the Quorn the season through, Barkby 
Holt is a capital covert for holding 
foxes, the close underwood taking 
some drawing. Round the covert the 
fields are nearly all grass, and not far 
off is Baggrave. You cinnot possibly 
go wrong for sport from Barkby, nor 
should any man be let behind; the 
fences round the covert are to be taken 
as they come, and indeed must be if 
you would get a start. Foxes love 
Larkby Holt, and, my own experience 
ieads me to believe that more foxes 
run rings, from and to this covert 
(which, by the way, is a small wood) 
than from any other in the shires. 
Le this as it miy, Friday’s fox followed 
the custom. It is a sight to see the 
Quorn Hounds lash and drive throug) 
Barkhy’s thick bush — Surely the spirit 
of Master and huntsman is com- 
municated to the pack, for the rough 
bushes must take some pluck to run 
Copynignt through, as the big fences outside 
do to ride over. Once outside, we 
ran to and across the Croxton Brook 
up to Gaddesby Village, round, through, 
or by the Spinneys—those who got the 
inside turn may tell you—certainly 
through Queniborongh and back into 
Barkby and da capo. 

Everyone who was not in the 
great Belvoir run from Granby Gap 
to Cotham wanted to hear about it. 
As a matter of fact, few saw it. Some 
were thrown out, and many more had 
gone home after a disappointing morn- 
ing. It has passed into the realm of 
history ; but this much I have on the 
very highest authority—that hounds 
hunted the fox themselves without ‘a 

- check, casting and recovering the line 
with scarcely a hover, and: that the 
point was eleven miles to Devoncourt, 
where the fox went to ground. Time, 
thr. 15min., and the same fox all 
the way. Mr. Seabrook; Mr. Cyril 
Greenall, and the huntsman, Ben 
Capell, saw the best of it, but hounds 
took much catching. 

Two sportsmen [have hunted with 
have passed away this week, each in 
his different station worthy of every 
respect—Lord Henley, who was a 
member of the old White Collar Club, 
and has been a kind friend, a hos- 
pitable host, and a main pillar of the 
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Pytchley Hunt for many years. The other was Willism TJurrell, the first 
whipper-in to the Puckeridge, who met with a strange and mysterious death 
by drowning last week. Both will be regretted, for hunting can ill afford to 
lose such land-owners as Lord Henley or such servants as William Hurrell. 

To be allowed to grumble at the weather is part of our insular birthright, 
and we are popularly supposed to avail ourselves of this privilege pretty freely, 
and sometimes even without just cause. Exaggeration, however, in this respect 
would be impossible from those who have of late been hunting in the Southdown 
country, for rain and wind have been the everyday accompaniments of the sport. 
One does not mind coming home wet through occasionally, but when this is a 
matter of common occurrence, one’s patience and one’s wardrobe are taxed 
beyond endurance. There was not much fault to be found with Friday morning, 
when the Southdown met at Danny Park, but no sooner had operations 
begun than a tearing south-westerly wind drove before it a fine drenching rain, 
which lasted practically all day. No time was wasted in finding a fox in 
Ranolph’s Copse, for scarcely had hounds been thrown into that covert than 
one was viewed away at the far end. Our quarry’s mind, I believe, was full of 
good intentions, and, had he not been interfered with, he would probably have 
taken us towards Albourne. But at the sight of a miller’s cart his good reso'u- 
tions fell to the ground, and he beat a hasty retreat. Hounds now got on to the 
line of what was probably a cub; anyhow, no amount of persuasion would make 
him leave home for any length of time. At first he ran up Wol-tonbury Hill ; 
then, when we had scaled the steep ascent that leads thereon, he must needs 
turn to the right, and, instead of going to Newtimber, he came back to Danny. 
Soon afterwards he took another little excursion on to Wolstonbury Hill, and this 
time he turned Jeft-handed ; but on such a day hunting on the Downs was out 
of the question, so our quarry was left for a more propitious occasion, when it 
is to be hoped that he will profit by the lesson already taught him. We next 
turned our attention to a fox who had recently developed a great taste for poultry, 
for not only did he make his nightly dinners off unwary chickens, but he was 
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“On and Off.” 


BISSON, the author of ‘On and Off’’—-for the new 
MI Vaudeville farce is not so much an adaptation as a 
e translation of the original—has a wonderful inven- 
tion. Of course we knew that betore, but it comes home to us 
with redoubled force after seeing ‘‘ Le Controleur de Wagon- 
Lits.” Here we havea riotous imagination running hand in hand 
with a constructive skill, which united carry all before them, and 
give to London as funny a farce as it has had for years. Very 
important—now that the Christmas holidays are upon us—as an 
additional claim to our regard, is the innocuousness of ‘‘On and 
Off.” The young lady of fifteen home for the vacation can be 
taken to the Vaudeville. Even in Paris the piece was wonder- 
fully clean—for a French farce—and what suggestiveness there 
was has been carefully removed. It is a gem of purity compared 
with “A Night Out,” for instance. “On and Off” is smart 
without being vulgar, funny and not offensive. 

To attempt to give a comprehensive idea of this remarkable 
concoction would be hopeless, and it would be useless. Its wild 
humours find vent not only in the main story and in the 
incidents directly germane thereto, but in half a hundred whim- 
sical touches and quaint ideas. To tell of these would be to give 
but the very faintest idea of their effect—they must be seen to be 
laughed at, as laughed at they will be by everyone whose risible 
muscles are in proper working order. 

It need hardly be said that the mainspring of the whole 
affair is the desire of an inconstant husband to discover fresh 
matrimonial woods and experience new, for is it not a French 
farce? And is there any humour in France save this? But, 
starting with an old motive, M. Bisson gets right away at once 
from the beaten track. He brings the phonograph into play ; he 
finds spiritualism effective; he utilises young ladies who are 
afflicted with a nervous affection which causes them to wink at 
every well-dressed man ; he uses all sorts of original and laughter- 
making ideas, and the result is a genuinely funny piece. To find 
a decent excuse for his periodical visits to a young lady in the 
country, whom he wishes to marry when he can persuade his 
mother-in-law to insist on her daughter divorcing him, George 
Godfray pretends to be the inspector of the night service on a 
railway. This gives him three days and nights at home, three 
days and nights in the country. To make his spiritualistic 
mother-in-law firm in her determination to take proceedings 
for divorce, he speaks a message into a phonograph, that she 
may think the ‘‘ archangel Michael ” is bidding her do her duty. 
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hold enough also to secure luncheon: of similar food in broad daylight. Perching 
Wood was supposed to be this fox’s lair, but when we arrived there, after a 
somewhat long trot, no fox was to be found, although our huntsman made a most 
careful investigation. A move was then made to alittle shaw close to Perching- 
sand’s Farm, where hounds quickly roused a fox—possibly the raider of the hen- 
roosts—and who had about the narrowest escape of being chopped that it has ever 
been my lot to witness. He first went away towards Perching Wood, but got 
headed back right into the middie of the pack, who were only prevented from 
catching him by the thick undergrowth of a hedge. He then made an effort to 
get away towards Poyning’s, but finding himself too hard pressed, again turned 
back along the bottom of a ditch. He was now coursed by a couple of hounds 
in a fresh direction, and managing to get out of sight of his pursuers, he sought 
shelter in Stonestaple’s Wood, He was soon viewed away on the far side, and 
it looked for a moment as if we should end up our Friday as usual in the depths 
of Shave’s Wood. This, however, was not to be, for our quarry took us to 
Newtimber Wood; he did not venture very far into this covert, but made a 
sharp right-hand turn out of it, and entered the little narrow wood near 
Poyning’s. He was seen to go away on the west side of this covert, and although 
hounds were quickly put on the line, they could make nothing of him, 
Probably our fox managed to get to ground or to safely conceal himself in the 
bottom of a ditch. ; 

To attempt to write many lines on the doings of the following day (last 
Saturday) would be like making bricks without straw. The meet was at Porto- 
bello, and although three foxes were found at various times during the morning, 
they did not collectively run half a mile before paying Nature their different 
debts. No doubt the curtailed cubbing season had much to do with this, and it 
seems probable that at least a brace of them had never seen foxhounds before. 
Late in the afternoon Mr. Brand left the Downs and drew the vale near Iford 
and Rodmell, with what result I know not, for in the gathering wind and rain I 
turned homewards. 





But there is a real inspector on the railway, and his name is 
Godfray too—Alfred Godfray. It was this fact that put the idea 
into the head of the peccant spouse to choose this particular lie 
as an easy way out of his difficulty ; for, if anyone should enquire 
at the office for M. Godfray, why, there was a Godfray there to 
lull suspicion. The confusion to which this complication leads 
may, perhaps, in great part be imagined. The real official, 
Alfred Godfray, discovers George’s phonographic deception, and 
speaks another message into it, a message in which the ‘archangel 
Michael” vigorously upbraids George for using his name in the 
practice of his deception, and threatening him with pains and 
penalties for so doing. On hearing the phonograph speak, the 
biter is bitten. He thinks no one save himself is aware of the 
existence of the instrument, so he does not for a moment suspect 
that he himself is being fooled in the same way as he fooled the 
others. He is seized with a superstitious terror; he thinks that 
the voice is really from Heaven. Nor is thisall. Alfred follows 
lim into the country, after having made violent love to his wife 
in town. He speedily engages the attention of George’s sweet- 
heart, he exposes George's iniquities, he brings with him the 
phonograph, also George’s wife and mother and father in law. 
These are all hidden. 

George comes into breakfast, blithe and gay, just recovering 
from the shock he received in town. They are all seated—George, 
Alfred, innamorata, her mother and father. The phonograph 
begins to speak; George’s hair stands on end. The others hear 
nothing, having been instructed by Alfred so to aver. Then 
George is called away fora moment. Alfred hurries the others 
from the room, and brings in the wife, the mother and father 
law; he seats them in the places of the others, and they pro 
ceed to eat as though they had been there all the time. George 
comes back. Imagine his horror. The sepulchral voice of the 
“archangel,” the inhabitants of the room changed, asserting 
that they have been there all the time. Again George rushes 
from the room; again the change is made. The fun grows 
overpowering. At last the wife and her parents walk across the 
room as ghosts, while the others calmly continue their breakfast, 
and assert they see nothing. The effect is indescribably, 
uproariously ludicrous ; here the-climax of the farce is reache 
—in the most excellent of all places, the last act. ; 

Then there is the Winking Girl, the girl with the fascinating 
wink which entices every man, young or old, to kiss het, 
apparently by invitation. One after another the masculine ha 
of the Vaudeville cast. falls beneath her sway, only to recelvé 
a box on the ears for ‘his pains, and a shriek for her protectoh 
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who dashes on furious with simulated rage, and challenges each 
one to fight. They ask if the matter cannot be settled amic- 
ably. Certainly, says the other, you can each purchase a case of 
my celebrated champagne, at so much a case. Trade is very 
bad just now; we have to push our wares somehow. I 
push mine this way. I hire this lady’s peculiar mannerism 
- assist me. Voztla tout. Wholly unexpected and exceedingly 
unny. 

The manner in which Alfred pursues George in every way, 
and makes love to his wife, also to the lady who is to be his wife 
directly he is divorced, is very deftly shown to us. Poor George 
has been driven to naughtiness by the constant praise of his 
wife’s first husband, which is dinned into his ears from morning 
to night. When he gets into the country he learns at last that 
he is not the first sweetheart of the young lady, that there must 
be a corner in her heart always for the poet-lover who is dead, and 
whose virtues she dwells upon. And so on, andso on. He is 
haunted by the same fate. In innumerable little touches of this 
kind the play is built up into a colossal bit of fun. 

Of course it is admirably played. Without the. most 
excellent of acting such a piece would go for nothing. Nota 
point is missed by any single member of the company ; they all 
play with indomitable spirit. Mr. George Giddens, most 
admirable of farce actors, works like a Trojan as George 
Godfray, and keeps the thing at fever pitch all the time. An 
excellent foil to him is Mr. Paul Arthur, whose quiet manner is 
equally effective. Miss Elsie Chester, Mr. William Wyes, Mr. 
Arliss, Miss Page, Miss Milner, Miss Marie Yorke all make 
the most of every opportunity, with the result that ‘On 
and Off” was an assured success from the first raising of the 
curtain. B. L. 
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comedy by Mr. Arthur Pinero during his forthcoming season at the 

Globe Theatre ; one says fortunate enough because, whether a Pinero 
play is monetarily successful or no, the name of our greatest dramatist on the 
programme gives to a playhouse a dignity and a cachet which is of inestimable 
value to it ; and be the piece a financial success or otherwise, the effect, in the 
long run, is wholly in favour of the manager who has the good fortune to be 
sponsor for the play. 

Mr. Hare has determined to strengthen his company very materially for this 
venture. He has alreqdy engaged Miss Irene Vanbrugh and Miss Fortescue for 
the cast ; and these, in addition to Mr. Fred Kerr, Mr. Hare, junior, and Mr. 
Hare himself, compose a band of players it would be difficult to excel. Miss 
Fortescue has yet her spurs to win as an actress of metropolitan rank, 
artistically speaking ; but, so far, she has not had the opportunity of appearing 
under a management of first-class importance. The effect, let us hope, wi.l be 
similar to that upon Mrs. Brown Potter, who, charming lady as she is, and the 
lucky possessor of a fascinating persona.ity, never made a real artistic success in 
Londo : until she was surrounded by the atmosphere of a great theatre and a 
great management. Then her mannerisms disappeared, and all that previously 
obscured her talents as an actress fell away. So it may very probably be with 
Miss Fortescue, whose chief misfortune has been hitherto that she was her own 
manageress, with no one to whose opinion she felt called upon to bow, 
with no one to correct any faults she might possess, to advise her on the 
reading of a part. 

Miss Irene Vanbrugh we know as an actress of comedy powers unexcelled 
upon our stage to-day. Miss Vanbrugh’s rise has been very rapid, but it has 
been thoroughly deserved. She began fairly well, but there was no sign that 
she would have developed humour of such a quality and in such degree. But 
she gradually won for herself a position, young as she is, which might well be 
the envy of actresses of many more years’ experience than she possesses. Her 
name on the ‘bill of the play” stands for laughter. And like all really 
good comedians, she has the delightful gift of pathos in no small measure. Mr. 
Fred Kerr is another actor whose fun is of the sprightliest and most unforced 
description ; he, too, has the power of pathos. Of Mr. Hare, junior, one can 
say already that he is a chip of the old block, with a keen eye for character and 
the full ability to express it. It would be impertinence to write in the same 
strain of his famous father. So, given a play by Mr. Pinero, and such clever 
people to interpret it, Mr. Hare’s next season at the Globe Theatre will start 
under the happiest auspices. 

Mr. Hall Caine’s appearance upon the stage in New York has given the 
American reporter opportunities for his liveliest sallies, of which, it need hardly 
be said—knowing the American reporter—he has availed himself to the full. 
Mr. Caine occupies the whole evening, and dramatically recites a long story of his 
own, ‘* Home, Sweet Home,” which has not hitherto been published. Mr. 
Caine seems to have acquired the stage fever in a particularly virulent form—but 
itis an extremely profitable attack, nevertheless. The honorarium the author- 
actor receives for his services is a hundred pounds nightly. This, together with 
the enormous popular success of his version of ‘‘ The Christian,” must rapidly 
be lifting Mr. Caine up among the millionaires, Yet to those of us to whom 
Pete and Mona are well-loved friends, ever and anon there comes the belief 
that so great an author must sigh, now and again, to breathe the air of the 
hilltops, where live ‘The Bondman,” ‘‘ The Manxman,” and the other beings 
Created by him in his artistic and unboomed period, before American dollars and 
American advertisement bore him down to the valley where the showmen herd 
together, 

When Sir Henry Irving, happily restored to health and strength, comes 
back to us to give us another glimpse of poesy and classic romance; when Mr. 

Fee turns once again to the real and the true and the beautiful in ‘ Notre 
Dame,” if it be that he so decides to turn; when the rhapsody of love and 
‘incerity of ‘*The Ambassador” once more casts its glamour over the 


M R. JOHN HARE is fortunate enough to be able to promise us a 
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St. James’s ; when, in short, our theatre rids itself of much that is merely meretri- 
cious and dazzling, and returns to the simple paths of beauty, we shall wonder 
with a great wonder how we suffered so long the glitter and the gaudiness of 
the past few seasons. Those among us who were most eager for Romance 
are aghast at the lengths to which the merely superficial in romance has run. 
There is nothing wrong in the spectacular régime, which, we hope, can last but 
a little longer ; but this merely negative virtue is not very consolatory. Let us 
still have colour, let us still have animation and all the zsthetic accessories 
which gild the picture, but let the picture itself be no mere oleograph. The 
dramatic observer has had some little difficulty in orientating himself; he has 
not been able to discover quite where we are. But there is a good time coming. 
Hugo, perhaps, in all his greatness, at Her Majesty’s; Pinero farce, in all its 
Joyousness, at the Court ; Pinero comedy, in all its charm, at the Globe; Sir 
Henry Irving, let us hope, at the Lyceum; ‘*The Ambassador” at the St. 
James’s; ‘‘The Jest” at the Criterion—the future is full of brightness and of 
promise. There is no inconsistency in this effort of us Frankensteins to lay our 
own Monster. The Monster is smothering us; we want to breathe. 
PH@BUS. 





The Smithfield Show. — 








HE members of the Smithfield Club have this 
| week been celebrating the hundredth anni- 
versary of the London Cattle Show, which was 
first held at the Dolphin Yard, Smithfield, on December 17th, 1798, and has 
continued ever since. It was not, however, the Dolphin Yard that sheltered 
the members and their fat cattle—the Smithfield Club, by the way, was not 
founded until four years after the first show was held—throughout the entire 
period that elapsed between the date of the first exhibition and the removal to 
the Agricultural Hall, as temporary resting-places were found at Dixon’s Yard 
in the Barbican, at Sadler’s Yard, and at the Baker Street Bazaar, before the 
safe haven at Islington was reached in 1862. Yet, in spite of the vicissitudes 
through which it has passed—and they have not been few, for more than one 
attempt has been made to wind up the club, not on account of its failure to fulfil 
its mission entirely, but because funds were low, and it was considered that there 
was nothing left for it to accomplish—the Cattle Show has never, or, at all 
events, very rarely, been without some powerful supporters at its back. King 
George III., the farmer king, honoured the exhibition by entering a couple of 
beasts in the year 1800; whilst the then Prince of Wales was a successful 
exhibitor of pigs at a later show ; and so on down to the present day, when 
Her Gracious Majesty and the Heir Apparent are always well represented at 
the Agricu’tural Hall. 

This year the Queen has done very well at the Cattle Show, as -both the 
Devon and the Hereford breed cups have fallen to representatives of the Royalherd, 
which also wins another first prize, a second in Devons, and a second in shorihorns, 
The satisfaction over the latter victory is, however, decidedly discounted by 
the fact that the animal which obtained it, Margaret, took not only first prize at 
Birmingham, upon which occasion she defeated her present conqueror, Mr. 
Learner’s Silence, but was reserve for the championship, which then, as now, 
was awarded to Lord Strathmore’s charming Aberdeen Angus heifer, Ju-Ju of 
Glamis, an illustration of which appeared in last week’s COUNTRY LIFE. The 
last-mentioned very shapely beast won easily on Monday at the Agricultural 
Hall, her success being made easy for her by the fact that whilst she has 
positively increased in weight since she appeared at the Midland show, several 
of her most formidab!e opponents have gone off colour. Still, it came as 
something of a surprise to find the reserve honours for the championship at 
Islington awarded to Mr. Learner’s second prize Birmingham shorthorn heifer, 
for though it was admittedly a very near thing upon that occasion between her 
and the Queen’s beast, she had been soundly beaten at Norwich by the cross- 
bred heifer May, exhibited by the executors of the late Mr. J. J. Colman, which 
upon Monday was piaced behind her. An excuse for the last-named animal is, 
however, forthcoming from the fact that she had not stood the journey from 
home as well as could have been desired ; but, at the same time, the upheav..ls 
of previous and by no means remote decisions of former judges were com- 
paratively frequent at the Cattle Show. For instance, Mr. Fletcher’s Edinburgh 
champion of last week was placed behind a charming black-poll exhibited by 
Mr. George Bruce, which she had beaten easily in Auld Reekie ; and a couple 
of Hereford steers, exhibited by Mr. W. H. Cooke, changed places in a very 
remarkable fashion. It therefore became a pleasant labour for experts 
in fat cattle on Monday last to try and decide the knotty question which 
set of judges were correct in their decisions. As a rule, the answers were 
in favour of the most recent awards, and therefore it is gratifying to 
believe that, after all, the centenary of the Cattle Show will not be regarded 
by posterity as the occasion when the decisions of the judges were unworthy 
of the occasion. 

The present Cattle Show, moreover, will be associated by loyal subjects 
with the welcome return of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales to public life upon h's 
recovery from the extremely painful accident which befel him last summer, 
and all loyal subjects of the Queen will have been delighted to be informed 
that the Prince walked as firmly and easily as of old, and carried his walking- 
stick upon his arm instead of using it as a means of support. Unfortunately, 
however, the luck of His Royal Highness at this year’s show was no better 
than it was twelve months ago, as a second prize in Dexter Kerrys and a third 
in Southdown sheep represent the total prizes won by the Sandringham exhibits, 
a fact which many deplored, as everybody would have liked to see the president 
for the year securing some of the chief events. The Duke of York, too, can 
scarcely be congratulated upon his success, as a third in red-polled cattle was 
his solitary prize ; but he had only two entries at the show, the pig classes, for 
a wonder, being unpatronised by him. 

Still, taken all round, the hundredth Cattle Show proved a complete 
success, and will long be looked back to by those who attended on the 
judging day as one of the best and most exciting that has been held within the 
memory of man. 
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FREE-WIHEEL PEDALS. 
{To THE Epiror or * Country LIFE.”] 


S1r,— Of course | take in the beautifully-printed Counrry LiFe, IT have read 
** Pilgrim’s” “ Cycling Notes,” and I rejoice for cyclists generally at his criticism 
of ‘* free-wheel ” pedals. As a cyclist of thirty years’ constant devotion, I may 
say that the very most necessary part of ‘* coasting” that can be perfected is the 
knowledge first of catching the pedals at any rate of speed, and, secondly, the 
knowledge and power of back-pedallinsz. Every rider should have an efficient 
brake, and know how to use it, as an auxiliary to back-pedalling, but the 
acquired knack of pedal catching is of immense value, and no rider should 
‘coast’ at a greater pace than he can of his own knowledge with confidence 
catch his pedals. But free wheels rob a cyclist of the sheet-anchor of back- 
pedalling. Therefore are my thanks for the criticism extended to you.—A 
PEDAL CATCHER, 





THE LATE DR. ALLMAN AND GARDENING. 
[To THE Epiror or ‘Country Lire,” 


Sir,—The 77mes of November 28th had a long obituary notice of an eminent 
scientific man, Dr. Allman. Will you allow me to say what a keen and 
successful gardener he was. He had especially a large collection of very 
interesting and rare shrubs, thriving in the mild climate of Parkstone, in which 
he took great delight. He worked at his garden to the last. It was one of 
my pleasures in going to Boscombe to visit him and another old and very 
distinguished man with a garden almost adjoining, a successful cultivator of 
orchids as well as hardy plants. Dr. Allman kind!y, on November 19th, 
asked me to come over to Ardmore. I was told that he superintended p'anting 
ixias on the 23rd, and died, in his 87th year, two days after, thus gardening to 
the last. —GEORGE F. WILson, ‘ 


MEERKATS. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘ Country Lire.”] 
Sir,—Cou'd you kindly oblige me by informing me as to the South African 
animal called a meerkat? Where would I be most likely to get one; what 
does it feed on ; and how mvch would I have to pay for it > Tam pretty certain 
they make good pets, and should very much like to have one. I saw in COUNTRY 
LiFe that you answer correspondents ; so I should be very much obliged if vou 
could enlighten me on my questions, whether by private correspondence or 
in your excellent COUNTRY LirE.—C. J. MurRAy, Haileybury College. 

[We think the meerkat would make a poor pet, for it has a very disagreeable 
smell. The following account comes from a correspondent who resided ‘al Port 
Elizabeth :—‘*The meerkats are very common on the open veldt, where they make 
burrows like rabbit-holes. They are mainly nocturnal, but are often seen sittinz 
at the mouth of their holes; but they are #o¢ rodents, and are carnivorous, 
In size they are like a small domestic cat, but have poin’ed muzz es and bushy 
tails. Colour, black and white. Nearly every night they visited the houses 
near and killed chickens, They have much the same place in the Cape fauna 
as the opossum in America, and, like the opossum, sham death, and are very 
difficult. to kill. A colonist who catches one in his poultry-yard may break 
every bone in its body, and leave it for dead; in an hour it will have revived 
and moved off elsewhere.” We presume our correspondent does not refer to the 


cynictis, a kind of ichneumon, to which the Africanders apply the name 
meerkat.— Ep. ] ‘ 
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PACK-ITORSES AND PACK-WAYS. 
[To tHE Epiror or ‘Country LIFE.”] 
Srr,—Your picture of the last of the pack-horses will interest readers over a 
very wide area of England. That he was commonly used till recently in Devon 
is due, as you say, to the absence of railways; also to the steepness and badness 
of the old roads. One of the best-known legal families in Devon made their 
first appearance in Ottery St. Mary as travelling wool-combers, carrying their 
wool on pack-horses. You do not mention the weight of the pack carried. 
i believe it averaged from 140lb. to 20olb, The pack-ways sull remain in 
many parts of the country. I have seen them in Suflolk, and commonly in 
Yorkshire. _ Near Leeds, as might be expected, in the early days of the wool 
trade the pack-ways converged on the city like so many suburban railways. 
Some of these remain. They run along the valleys of the ‘‘ becks” leading to 
the river Aire, and near Meanwood are faced with huge flat-topped blocks of 
freestone. These blocks are 2ft. or 3ft. thick, and, though they have been used 
as footpaths for generations, never wear out. The Pack-horse and Talbot, at 
Turnham Green, shows the survival of the name on the old West road.— DEvon. 
MOTTOES FOR SUNDIALS. 

[To THE Epiror or ‘CouNnTRY LIFE.” ] 
Sir,—I notice one of your correspondents complains that these’ are usually of 
a melancholy nature. The following is on my dial : 

**Come all ye rosy hours, 
Gay smiling moments bring.”-—-W. L. ALEXANDER, 
A ROBIN’S NEST IN A FISH BASKET 

[To THE Epiror or ‘*CountTRY LIFE.”] 
S1r,—The robin who built in the fish basket, in which the nest is shown zx 
situ, was a seaside robin, living at 
Wells in Norfolk. Consequently he 
must be supposed to have identified 
himself with local industries, including 
that of ca ¢ ving and selling fish. The 
basket hung against an old creeper- 
covered brick wall, such as divides the 
little gardens and courts in this very 
quainiand interesting old Norfolk town. 
The young were safely reared, and flew, 
in spite of the attraction which the fishy 
basket, as well as the chance of young 
robin for a meal, must have offered 
to the local cats. The Wells land 
birds seem to have a liking for any- 
thing connected with the sea. Some 
years ago a water-wagtail built out in 
the sand-hills, far away from fresh 
water, in a derelict herring-box which 
had been washed there by the tide. 
In the same year a skylark built her 
nest in the same solitary spot, only a 
few feet above high-water mark, under 
what was perhaps the most northerly 
tuft of green vegetation on the East 
Anglian shore — Partridges also nest 
in the sand-hills quite close to the sea. 
There is no accounting for the tastes 
of birds in selecting a home. But as 
not many years ago some sparrows 
bu'lt in the vane of a smack which 
sailed from Liverpool to Ireland and 
back, they are evidently inclined to 
stick to their home when once it is 
built. —Rusticus. 

TIRUSH SINGING IN LATE NOVEMBER. 

{To rue Eprror or “ COUNTRY LIFE.”] 
Sir,—I think it may interest some of your readers to know that for several 
evenings after the middle days of November were past we have been hearing a 
thrush singing lustily in our garden in Kent. Probably the deluded bird imagines 
that spring is near at hand—as indeed he well might, to judge by the mildness of 
the temperature—although the autumn leaves are still clinging to the trees with 
singular tenacity.—-EAst ANGLIAN, 


FOUR-LEGGED GOLF CADDIE. 

[To tHe Eprror or “Country LIFE.”] 
Sir,—I am thinking of educating a large retriever pup to carry golf clubs 
There seems no reason why he should not be as useful and intelligent a caddie 
as many of those bipeds who perform that office for us ; and there would be little 
fear of his speaking on the stroke. The club on whose ground I generally play 
has a rule against the employment of caddies on Sundays, but I presume that the 
committee would make no objecti.n to the dog’s use asa caddie. Tis conscience, 
I imagine, is in his own keeping. Nor need there, I think, be any insuperable 
difficulty about providing a proper harness, in the shape of a brace of panniers, 
sloped at a convenient angle on either side of the dog’s back, in which the clubs 
m ght lie, head downwards. So far ail has seemed simple, and I have been 
studying the dog harness used on the Continent for the milk carts, etc., (0 
determine exactly the best arrangement of my proposed caddie’s harness. But 
then some candid friend has suddenly upset all my plans by assuring me that 
this beautiful and simple project must ali fall through, because forsooth it would 
be illegal. He does not go so far, I am glad to say, as to maintain that it would 
be cruel. A big Newfoundland is at least as capable of carrying clubs as many 
of the tiny boys we now see staggering round the links under weights too heavy 
for them, But my friend maintains that there is a law against using a dog as 4 
beast of burden, and that his use in the manner I am. proposing would amount 
to an infringement of it. My present object in bothering you with this letter 1s 
to ask you whether you or any of your legal sporting readers could kindly tell 
me exactly how the law does stand in this particular. I am, of course, perfectly 
aware that the law does not permit the use in England of dogs for the purpose 
of draught. They may not be harnessed and made to draw carriages, carts, oF 
anything of the kind, as they are so fiequently used all over the Continent. But 
would there be anything illegal in their use as I have described? Thanking you 
in anticipation. —H. G. H. 














